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He lost because he thought he knew more 
than an insurance expert 


This gentleman failed to select a qualified insurance advisor and heed 
his advice. He insisted upon shopping around for his insurance and 
made the mistake of shopping not for quality - - not for sound, 
dependable protection - - but for so-called bargains in premiums. 


Shrewd business men do not buy insurance on this basis. They are 
guided solely by the information given them by a qualified agent or broker as 
to the reputation, service and stability of the companies back of their policies. 


They willingly pay for the service they expect to receive and realize 
the folly of buying insurance on a price basis. 


HARTFORD AGCIDENT-AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


110 WILLIAM STREET INDE Wa IO ROK GG Poy? 


HOME OFFICE, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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TOUR EUROPE IN COMFORT 


GRUST AO LUCK -¢ 


nericans live in an Eden of comfort. They 
ap a switch and the toast crisps; they 
‘na dial and music is brought to their 
arth; they touch a button and the secre- 
y reports; they telephone and a trip to 
rope is arranged for them. 

Americans have come to expect service 
d they get it because American genius 
3 organized and invented modern con- 
niences to be servants of the public in the 
ice, the home, and in travel. 

Thousands of Americans toured Europe 
t year with their tours and schedules pre- 
anged; steamer tickets and hotel rooms 
ured weeks in advance; their needs 


abroad discounted, contingencies foreseen; 
and blue American Express Travelers 
Cheques provided. 

All that these American tourists did for 
themselves was to have the American Ex- 
press make their travel arrangements and 
then ascend the gangplank before the liner 
boomed, “‘We’re off.” 

No wranglings with cross-word puzzle 
time-tables for them. No mental acrobatics 
with foreign currencies, no loss of time 
standing in line, buying tickets and making 
reservations—every travel detail for the en- 
tire trip was attended to in advance until the 
time the steamer nosed again into the pier. 


What will be your travel experience 
abroad this summer? Will you travel the 
hard trail and trust to luck? Or will you 
follow the example of thousands of Ameri- 
can Express travelers who have proved that 
comfort, convenience, and security in travel 
service has kept pace with electricity, auto- 
mobiles, radio, and the aeroplane? 

This modern American Express Travel 
Service is available to you, merely by tele- 
phoning, or calling at the American Express 
office most convenient for you. If you pre- 
fer, mail the coupon below to any American 
Express office and valuable travel informa- 
tion will be sent to you. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


WORLD ScEURAVeI CoE FOR TRAVELERS 
American Express Company 
65 Broadway, New York 70 East Randolph Street, Chicago 48 


599 Market Street at Second, San Francisco 


Please send me information on a trip to 


603-608 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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THIS SUMMER’S 


D.2Sai 
TRAVEL BARGAINS 


TO THE ORIENT—THIS SUMMER .- A two- 
month’s trip to Hawaii, Japan, Korea, Manchuria, 
China and the Philippines... first class through- 
out...in the utmost comfort and at surprisingly 
low cost. You'll see Japan, with its amazing 
blend of Eastern and Western culture... Korea, 
Peking, now Peiping, with its relics and re- 
minders of the gorgeous days of the Son of 
Heaven... Shanghai, the Philippines, America’s 
outpost in the Pacific. All expenses, including 
shore trips: $875 and up. 


THE SUMMER CRUISE TO THE WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN AND SCANDINAVIA 
Fifty-one glorious days ... twelve countries... 
a year’s pleasure and enjoyment pressed into this 
small compass of time on the Lancastria’s All 
Europe Cruise. A voyage of variety ... ease... 
comfort... economy. Sailing from New York, 
June 30th, 1931. Rates (including shore excur- 
sions) $590 and up. 


ESCORTED TRIPS TO EUROPE AND TO 
AMERICA’S OWN VACATION LANDS - Six 
European .trips ...de luxe... economical. 
Eight unusual itineraries by rail and steamer in 
America’s own vacation Jands including Alaska, 
National Parks, Grand Canyon, Havana, 
Hawaii and many others. All trips escorted by 
experienced men of the James Boring 
Company. 


Send today... to our nearest office. . 
for James Boring’s Summer Vacation Book 
_.. picturing these trips in complete de- 
tail. With its help you can plan the 
summer vacation you have always meant 
to take... inexpensively. 


JAMES BORING 
COMPANY 


642 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Desi’ N acute wine-taster, or som- 
orthem \\ 


melier, and some ‘amateurs’, 
ip usually tell the district, the 
}teau, or vineyard from which a 
id bottle proceeds, and the year 
ts vintage. Each year has a dis- 
j ietive flavor.” 
—thus Mr. Julian Street, in 
» Where Paris Dines.”’ 
“the sommelier on any French 
per can do just that. He knows, 
'|ther, precisely which vintage from 
. Y rich-but-not-expensive store of 
yp ship will best accompany the de- 
_ sJous dish before you on the table. 
} knows the proper ‘“‘crescendo”’ of 
"Ivor from dry to sweet during the 
_ ‘pal. He is the expert accompanist 
the artistic solo of the chef — 


wt 


t as presently, at the ship’s con- 
City 


watt, you will hear an astonishing 


anist accompany a master-singer. 
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4 FRANCE 
| "May 8, May 29 


E DE FRANCE 
April 25, May 15 
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‘) AN ACUTE 
DIAGNOSTICIAN 


And what is more important, our 
French Line sommelier is a student 
of people and their tastes. He knows 
when “‘the sun is over the yardarm.” 
He considers the flavor of your 
b-v-r-g-e-s his special diagnostic 
problem. And he has the vintages 
that will best fill his prescription, 
and your heart with lambent joy. 
He’s only one of the staff of “doc- 


’ 


tors” who combine, on any French 
Line ship, to make your crossing one 
of uncommon experience and utter 
enjoyment. 

Another is the French Line agent 
who knows each room of each ship, 
and is ready to book yours promptly 
by wire. You'll feel it was tailored to 


your special comfort. 


Frencu Line, 19 Srate St., NEw Yor 


or any authorized French Line agent, 


An tase 


LAFAYETTE 
April 21, May 21 


DE GRASSE 
April 7, May 7 


ROCHAMBEAU 
May 2, May 30 


“970 Railway Exchange., Chicago, Ill. 
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Out of these books comes a story of 
the far Southwest that is compelling 


in its lure. 


Here are maps that intrigue you; pic- 
tures that entrance you; description 
that lifts you into that fragrant empire 
of the Southwest. 


Here are pages packed with Drama, 
Romance, Glamour and Mystery. 


_ Here are chapters on dream cities; 
on ancient pueblos; on Dude Ranches; 
on Indian ceremonials; on the Titan of 
Chasms; on California seashore and 
mountains—on the Colorado Rockies. 


Here is explicit summary of fares and 


routes, also what you'll see on the way. 


Come! Claim these books and journey 
through their pages. They will prepare 
you for the day you decide to see the 


Far West. 


Mal 


eee ee 


W.J.BLACK, Pass. Traf. Mar., Santa Fe Sys. Lines 
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THE PERSONALITY OF ENGLAND’S CAPITAL 


Finding the Secret of London’s Fascination—The Romance of the Living Present 


By THomas Burke 


Englishmen have a more varied and intimate knowledge of 
metropolis than Thomas Burke, the author of the memorable 
es in “Limehouse Nights” and of a number of books on London 

In this article on London's complex personality, he brushes 
2 the mist of antiquity and legend and reveals the romance of 
turbulent city of today.—Editorial Note. 


i 


2T the general criticism be granted—that London 1s 
y ditty, ungainly, and hopelessly behind the age. 
| Let us grant that Regent Street and Oxford Street 
| unworthy to be compared with Fifth Avenue or 
yter den Linden or Michigan Boulevard or the Avenue 
(Opéra; that we have enclosed our great cathedral 
Phin three of the drabbest streets that any city pos- 
fses ; that our shops are incompetent to their purpose; 


TROOPS CROSSING WESTMINSTER BRIDGE 


! 
Big Ben, the giant bell in the Clock Tower of the Houses of Parliament, marks time for the metropolis. The Clock Tower is seen here from Westminster 
Bridge, over which one of the brigades of the Guards is passing on its way to maneuvers at Aldershot. 


that the whole city is ill-planned—its bridges benighted 
and its highways mere hindrances; that our parkside 
drive, Piccadilly, is a salad of all the worst works not of 
architects but of city surveyors; and that in trying to 
achieve midnight brilliance it achieves only a shrinking 
assumption of display that is as distressing as a vulgar 
woman. 

And still London is a great city. Still it has something 
that slips past the judgment and censure of its most ex- 
acting critics, and leaves them admiring. Dickens had 
all the worst faults of all the worst novelists, but still, 
when his critics have damned him to the end of their 
breath, their last gasp is a gloria. So with London, 
which the novels of Dickens, in their splendid profligacy, 
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awn, you find at noon that it was mocking you; and its noon 
kage is mocked again at midnight. 
ou may stand by the heart of the city upon some night of 
bummer, when the breeze carries the smell of moist earth 
2 the rural solitudes to Holborn, and think that in that moment 
have found London; and you have not. You may stand in 
adilly Circus, and watch the sky-signs spelling. their foolish 
es across the night, and you may think that there you have 
don; and again you have not. You may stand in one of the 
br squares, and listen to the city’s orchestra—an orchestra so 
need that it gives nothing shrill or reedy or brassy—and you 
think that there you have London; and you have not. It is 
y at dead of night, that space between midnight and three 
ock, that Londoners realize that their city is a port. Lying 
ke during those hours, when the silence carries to the inmost 
»sses the voices of departing vessels and the noise of the busi- 
; of a world’s waterside, you may think that at last you have 
rd London speak; and you have not. 
You may stand on Highgate Archway at night, and look down 
) the vast valley of the city, into a darkness so profound that it 
ns not darkness but a sleeping creature, and in that vision of 
ng darkness you may think that you have seen London; and 
have not. You may look from the railway into the ashy 
sets of Clapham Junction or New Cross; you may stand at some 
itral point and look down miles of stony avenues stretching into 
pectral infinity; you may stand in the full mid-day whirl of 
aring Cross; and in each of these moments you may think that 
1 have come close to the heart-beat of London—and you are as 
away as ever. 


For London is all of these things and none of these things. By; 
its hypnotic power it compels every man to color his lifelong view 
of it by the hues of his own temperament. It is so living a thing 
and so electric in its effect that no man can hold a detached mind to 
it. It is a great work of art in which, like all great works of art, 
every man finds himself. To De Quincey, Francis Thompson, 
Heine, and Lafcadio Hearn, it was a nightmare. To Gissing it 
was a squalid mass of streets. To Addison it was a divertissement. 
To Dickens it was an enchanted territory of Scheherazade. To 
Johnson and Lamb it was as near heaven as anything on earth may 
be; and to thousands it is the mocker of hopes, the robber of souls, 
and the graveyard of youth. Five thousand books or more have 
been written about London. Each of them is true London. Not 
one of them achieves the truth. It is as if you asked ten men who 
were acquainted with a friend of yours, to write a description of 
him. You would get ten sketches of ten different men. None of 
them would be wrong and none of them would be right. No book 
about London has yet been written that reveals and expresses that 
stupendous frame and soul, and no such book ever will be written. 
For London is as unknowable as a king or as the man in the bus, 
and the king and the man in the bus are as unknowable as the 
God above them. 

There is “my” London and “‘your’’ London and the other man’s 
London, and none of us knows the other’s. Even to know our 
particular London means the devotion of half a lifetime. Often 
I am asked, and by apparently intelligent people, how I acquired 
my wide and close knowledge of London; did I go about and 
study it point by point? A foolish question, that hardly deserves 
a negative. What one knows of London is what London chooses 


ROYAL PAGEANTRY IN THE CAPITAL 


One of London’s most impressive royal pageants—and there is nothing London loves better than pageantry—takes place when the King and Queen are 


driven in state to the House of Lords for the official opening of Parliament. 


Here the King’s carriage, preceded by the Royal Horse Guards, is seen 


passing through the Horse Guard Parade on its way to the Houses of Parliament, where the King reads a speech from the throne outlining the work 
which the government plans to undertake. 
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THE CENOTAPH IN WHITEHALL 


iter of one of London’s busiest thoroughfares stands the si 
ious dead” who fell in the Great War. W 


be regarded as the administrative center 0 


to reveal, and even th 
You cannot “learn” 
The taxi-driver “know 
nothing of it. It 
friendship. 


ly revealed to those who love it. 
y, but you can know it by love. 


and at the same 


It is not a matter of knowing its history. o 
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of its people, or its old buildings, or the shortest way from Cl 
| 


Cross to Wapping. The more you stare, the less you see. 
matter of feeling, rather than knowing. Friends and visitors m 
see your mother as this or that kind of woman, and may see much 
that you do not see; but the much that they see is unimportant. 


Only her children know the essential woman—not by study or ob- 
servation but by the very simple fact that they are part of her. 


and know her without knowing. 

When you can perceive the spiritual difference between the 
squares of Bloomsbury and the squares oi Bayswater, between the 
sadness of Caledonian Road and the melancholy oi Ball’s Pond 
Road, you are beginning to know London. It is in the revelation 
of the. little manifold mysteries of the city that we realize the 
tremendous brooding mystery of the whole, as the cathedral dev- 
otee, moved by the intricate carving of a pillar. realizes the mag- 
nificence of the full structure. Piccadilly, Regent Street, Hyde 
Park are merely of the face of London. Features such as these 
are common to every metropolis. It is in Old Kent Road and 
Camden Town that the inward London lies—in no other city can 
you find their like. The historic streets of the city under midnight 
moonlight are so charged with character that they move even the 
most insensible, but witnesses of the invisible will see still deeper 
character in Pentonville in sunlight. See it with a clear mind, and 
it will give you the feeling that the traveler suffers when he first 
sees a street in Teheran or Nova Zembla. The full tide of exist- 
ence may flow by Charing Cross, but you must seek the pulse 
elsewhere. You may sit for hours by the fountains in Trafalgar 
Square, or under the trees of the Mall, and come no nearer to the 
essential London than if you were sitting in Central Park or the 
Bois de Boulogne; but aiter months, perhaps years, of undirected 
wandering here and there, you may come near it (though never 
within recognition distance) in some poor highway like Wands- 
worth Road or in the impoverished squares of De Beauvoir 
Town. 
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SUNDAY IN HYDE PARK 


Hyde Park. the largest and most fashionable of London’s parks. is 

always thronged on pleasant Sundays. This view near the triple gateway 

at Hyde Park Corner shows Rotten Row. the smart equestrian thorough- 
fare that runs along the Serpentine. 
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HOLY WEEK IN MALAGA 


Religious Pageantry in Modern Spain—The Gorgeous Processions of Palm 


Sunday and Easter—Malaga’s Extraordinary Sacred Images 


By Ray Martin Brapy " 


2 
bugles were followed by the roll of in robes of purple and white, their heads and faces coverall 
Holy Week processions was ap high peaked caps with holes only for the eyes: At either Same 


f people massed along the line of the street marched hundreds of little children dressed in them 
better view. It was Palm eS ebrews of Biblical days and bearing aloft wae 
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OUR LADY OF SOLITUDE 
revered images carried in the Holy Week processions. The personification of all anguish and despair 


h foot of the cross robed simply in a mantle of blue velvet. Her throne is preceded by Roman soldiers and. 
by penitentes clothed in blue and white, symbols of truth and purity. 
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she kneels wi 
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SACRED IMAGES OF MALAGA 


Vezens of sacred images are carried during the Holy Week processions at Malaga. Some of them are startling in their tragic realism, others are miracles 

f ormamentation. Our Lady of Hope, at the right. is one of the most gorgeous of all Malaga’s pasos. Two years were necessary to embroider the robe 

ith which the image is adorned and the throne on which it stands is amazingly elaborate. The Christus at the left and the Lady of Sorrows in the 
center are typical of the figures carried in the numerous Holy Week processions. 


ine Semana Sania, or Holy Week, processions of Malaga are 
ng the most Pacas: in the world, and, with the exception of 
e of her rival, Seville. the most gorgeous in Spain. These 
Drate public manifestations of piety a and veneration for sacred 
es are conducted by cofradias, or lay brotherhoods, which are 
Bed in one central organization. Ev ery night during Holy 
pk these religious spectacles take place, and the processions of 

Sunday and Easter Sunday are the only ones held during 
day. Images of the Christ and the Virgin Mary are taken 
m different churches, ore on elaborately decorated thrones, 
carried through the streets accompanied by hundreds of 
Hientes carrying candles oaiul dressed in the costumes of their 


brotherhoods. These costumes are very rich in color and variety. 

More than forty different processions go out during the week. 
The first of the night processions—a tableau of the Last Supper 
—follows the daylight procession of Palm Sunday afternoon. 
Thereafter two or more processions take place each night up to 
and including Good Friday. The processions increase in grandeur 
and magnificence as the days go by, ending on Good Friday night 
with the ceremony in honor of Nuestra Senora de las Servitas, the 
tragic Madonna robed in black. 

Years ago an attempt was made to abolish these processions, 
and the people taking part were stoned and driven off the streets, 
but for the last three decades the ceremonies have again been in 


GLIMPSES OF THE EASTER SUNDAY PROCESSION 


On Easter Sunday the last and most impressive procession of Holy Week moves through streets lined with thousands of spectators. In this final cere- 

monial al) the religious brotherhoods take part. Dressed in velvet and silken robes the various brotherhoods carry their sacred embroidered banners 

and their precious crosses of gold and silver preceded by Roman soldiers in shining armor and acolytes with swinging censers. The pageant ends with 
a high mass at the cathedral celebrated with all the pomp and majesty of Catholic Spain. 
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In the upper picture is seen one of the most gorgeous of all Malaga’s religious tableaux—Our Lady overlooking window white doves aree 
of Grief. The Virgin stands beneath a highly ornate canopy. Her beautifully embroidered mantle leased to hover over the adored figure 
is spread impressively behind her; white doves perch upon her shoulders; and on her head rests a There is always a friendly rive 


brilliantly jeweled crown. The tableau seen below is carried in the Palm Sunday procession and 


represents Christ’s entry into Jerusalem. 


high favor. Each season more brotherhoods are formed, and 
each year the processions grow more gorgeous and colorful. The 
original reason for the head covering was that a penitente should 
not make a display of his devotion. Nowadays the penitentes are 
usually hired for the evening and are paid from three to five 
pesetas a night. In contrast, the principals—the bell-ringers, 
stave-bearers, and those who carry the banners—must pay for 
the privilege. The cofradias, or brotherhoods, are strict in their 
observances ; the members pay dues as they might in any club, and 
the position of Eldest Brother is held by the oldest ranking mem- 
ber. Changes among the officials of the organization are made 
only when deaths or removals create vacancies. One of the 
unique features of these processions is the fact that they are or- 
ganized, conducted and carried out exclusively by men. Women 
take no part in them, with the exception of some who voluntarily 
follow behind the thrones. 

_ During Holy Week the majority of Malaga’s 180,000 inhab- 
itants will be found somewhere along the lines of march of the 


TABLEAUX IN THE RELIGIOUS PAGEANT 


different processions. Rows of chairs) 
placed along the principal thoroughf; 
and at the head of the Alameda and) 
the Plaza de la Constituci6n, at the | 
of the Calle Larios, Malaga’s prinej 
street, grandstands are built. ; 
The different brotherhoods have me 
privileges and indulgences. - Each 
one of the cofradias is allowed to { 
a prisoner. Another cofradia is 
mitted to carry the pennon of Cas 
One of the Cristos, by means of af 
chanical appliance, raises His hand 
blessing, and the multitude strug, 
eagerly to be within range of that b 
diction. The love and veneration of 
people for these beloved pasos is touch) 
and inspiring. 
The cofradia permitted to carry 
pennon of Castile has one of the ny 
striking pasos of the processions. It 
sists of the crucified Christ, wit 
mounted Roman soldier in front of 
In his hand the soldier carries the | 
with which he has pierced the side of 
Saviour. His horse is rearing, and ~ 
bridle is held by one of the execution 
At the foot of the cross kneels the Vir 
and at the back are the figures of © 
three Marys and Saint John. The cof 
of this procession are vivid crimson a 
white, and the tableau is known ase 
Cristo de la Sangre, or the Christ of © 


| 
j 
! 
| 
| 
| 
j 


Blood. of 
On Wednesday night one of the 
beautiful of the processions of Semi 
Santa is conducted by one of the ne 
and more wealthy brotherhoods. T 
are two pasos; one, Our Dying Lord, 
the other, Our Lady of Sorrows. 
costumes are magnificent. The penite 
accompanying the figure of the Christ 
robed in gold tissue with purple ve 
capes ; those accompanying the Virgin 
dressed in silver tissue with black vel 
capes. The Virgin’s mantle is rie 
embroidered, the crown on her fh 
heavily jewelled, and live doves clingy 
the upper part of her mantle. As 
procession passes down Calle Lam 
roses and carnations are showered on ~ 
Virgin from an airplane, while from? 


among the various brotherhoods, and & 
year new glories are added to each 7 
cession. The money for these exper 
tures is raised in many ways—dues, fiestas, donations, and e& 
bullfights. A bullfight organized and carried out for such a~ 
ligious cause is held in the highest favor, the boxes being filled” 
Malaga’s most aristocratic people. : 

The robes of the penttentes who carry the enormous cand 
some five feet long, are generally made with trains, each a yarc 
so in length. The bell-ringers, stave-bearers, and banner-carr 
are dressed in robes of velvet, satin, and silk damask. Bek 
the paso marches the presidencia, composed of distinguished 1 
dents or visitors dressed in army uniforms or in full ever 
dress. A band or orchestra often follows the presidencia F 
mounted police and soldiers on foot always take part. “i 

On Holy Thursday the most venerated of Malaga’s pasos 
honored. This is the Cristo de Mena, sculptured in the sev 
teenth century by Pedro de Mena, one of Spain’s most fam 
wood carvers. It is a work of art so exquisite in every line ; 
detail and so life-like in appearance that it is scarcely possible 
believe that it is carved of wood. During the day of the proe 


this cherished figure is taken from 
e the altar and placed in a reclining 
ion before it. Thousands pass 
ugh the old Santo Domingo church 
stop to kneel before the image. At 
ist the figure is raised on the cross to 
saken out in the procession, mounted 
resplendent throne. A beautiful im- 
xof Our Lady of Solitude also goes in 
procession, and hundreds of volun- 
i penitentes follow the revered image 
Phe Christ crucified. 

rom this same church of Santo Do- 
lzo, on the same Holy Thursday, also 
|), forth the most popular of the Holy 
Isk processions, the Virgen de la Es- 
mea, or the Virgin of Hope, together 
fh) a tableau of Christ carrying the 
iss. This procession begins shortly be- 
y midnight. The pasos are preceded 
pundreds of penitentes carrying lighted 
piles. The penitentes are followed by 
mounted officers, the buglers and 
Fmmers in army uniforms and_ the 
“manos Mayores, or Eldest Brothers, 
orgeous robes of white satin damask 
a capes and head coverings of green 
hask.. The first of the pasos is Christ 
fying His Cross. He is garbed in a 
2 of rich red velvet heavily embroid- 
1 in gold, a crown of silver on His 
d. The cross is of ebony, and the 
tral portion is an intricate design of 
d-hammered silver. The throne- 
rers move with a peculiar swaying, 
nging step, and if seen from the rear 
; image of the Christ appears to be 
aally walking, carrying His burden to 
vary. 

3ehind the Christ of the Cross follow 
re richly robed brothers in green and 
ite and altar boys swinging their 
sers, and then—La Esperanza, the 
gin of Hope. The Virgin stands be- 
th a canopy upheld with columns of 
id silver. Her throne is of hand- 
ved wood encrusted with gold. Hun- 
ds of candles burn before her while 
entire throne is brilliantly illuminated 
h electric lights. Calla lilies are 
ssed on all sides. Her robe is of white 
n embroidered in gold, her mantle of 
srald green velvet with a train many 
ds in length beautifully worked in gold 
the loving hands of convent nuns. 
er her head and shoulders is a scarf of 
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MORE SCENES IN THE SACRED DRAMA 


uisite handmade lace, while upon her One of Malaga’s most dramatic tableaux is the Christ of the Blood seen in the upper picture. A 
d rests a great crown of gold covered Roman soldier mounted on a rearing horse carries the lance with which he has pierced the Saviour’s 


h jewels. Around her neck hang ropes 
pearls and diamonds, and upon her 
ast rest many brooches and emblems 
emeralds, rubies, and diamonds. On her fingers are rings of 
est jewels, and from her crown hang diamond earrings forming 
escent. The jewels are largely loaned for this night by adoring 
nen, who plead for the privilege. An orchestra follows the 
gin’s throne, playing softly. 

‘his procession is an extraordinary spectacle. The Alameda 
h its over-hanging trees; the light, color and sparkle of gold 
jewels; the flickering flames of the candles; the Christ with 
| Cross, and Our Lady of Hope with her sorrowing counte- 
ce beneath her gorgeous trappings; the worshipful faces of 
crowding multitude; the music; the incense; the beat of the 
ms and the clarion calls of the bugles—all combine to crea‘e 
inforgettable picture. Down the broad thoroughfares, through 
harrow, winding streets, the procession wends its way during 
long hours of the night, to return with the bright light of morn- 


side. The Virgin kneels at the foot of the Cross and at the back are the figures of the three Marys and 
Saint John. In the lower picture are some of the children who take part in the initial procession 


of Palm Sunday. 


ing to the church from which it started several hours before. 

These processions are exceedingly expensive, the one just de- 
scribed being among the most elaborate. Merely to send it out 
each year means an expenditure by the brotherhood of over 11,000 
pesetas in fees to penitentes, throne-bearers, and musicians. The 
sturdy bearers of the thrones, each of which weighs several tons, 
are paid twenty pesetas each a night, and from eighty to one bun- 
dred men are required for every paso. Hundreds of huge candles, 
five feet or more in length, must be purchased yearly. Added to 
these annual costs are the expenses of the costumes worn by the 
penitentes and the elaborate robes of the brothers, each one of 
which costs some six hundred pesetas. The mantle of La 
Esperanza took two years to embroider and cost 80,000 pesetas, 
while the throne alone called for an expenditure of 35,000 pesetas. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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AN AERIAL PANORAMA OF SCOTLAND’S CAPITAL 


Strikingly situated on a series of hills and valleys Edinburgh offers one of the most harmonious combinations of art and nature to be found in Europe. 

In this view we are looking directly down upon the famous castle that dominates the city. To the left are seen the Princes Street Gardens with the 

National Gallery in the distance. The spire of St. Giles’ Cathedral pierces the mist a little left of the center of the picture and behind it huddle the gray 
buildings of the old section of the city. 
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REGAL EDINBURGH 


The New Edinburgh and the Old—At the Stronghold of Scotland’s Ancient 


Kings 


Along One of Britain’s Most Historic Thoroughfares 


noe 


By C. C. GREENE 


O THE hills and valleys on which it is built, Edinburgh 

owes much of its majesty. The great rock on which the 

famous castle stands dominates the city. Between the castle 
and the New Town lies the wide ravine that once contained Nor 
Loch and is now covered with the fine gardens of Princes Street. 
To the southeast stands the hill of Arthur’s Seat, to the east rises 
Calton Hill, while toward the north the city slopes away gently 
toward the Firth of Forth. Edinburgh, as has often been said, 
is obviously regal; it is manifestly a great capital. 

Brooding over the city that has developed so strangely and mar- 
velously during a dozen centuries, the castle fortress of Edinburgh 
stands as the symbol of Scotland. On three sides the castle rises 
sheer above the plain. On the fourth side the land flattens out 
to a sprawling, slow decline ending at the royal palace of Holy- 
rood, lying low to the east a mile distant. Along the divide of 
this slope extends, as straight as an arrow, the famous thorough- 


fare which begins as High Street and continues as Canongate ” 
the entrance of Holyrood. 
No single mile of road in all Britain can be compared to th 
highway as a place of historic interest. All medieval Edinburg 
hung upon its flanks. All traffic was tributary and depender 
For well nigh six hundred years the pageant of Scottish life hy 
moved up and down this canyon-like incline. Canongate has w 
nessed knighthood, martyrdom, patriotism; processions regal at 
martial, holy and unholy; war, riot, assassination; the mailed fF 
and the dagger in the back; high deeds and low; treason, treache™ 
and heresy on the way to block and stake; an imprisoned que 
leaning from out a window, imploring help from a ribald rabbl 
and high nobility in the dead of night leading pack-horses lade 
with gunpowder with which to blow a king to eternity. 
High-Canongate Street is the ideal starting place for a visit 
Edinburgh. From the esplanade at the castle’s entrance to Hol” 


IN THE PRINCES STREET GARDENS 


© Ewing Galloway 


The handsome gardens in the very heart of the city add immeasurably to the beauty of Edinburgh. Facing this walk is the memorial given by Scottish- 


Americans in honor of the Scottish soldiers who died in the World War. 


od Palace it is rich 
historic memorials. 
ot far from the cas- 
> stands the ancient 
urch of St. Giles 
here John Knox 
undered against 
ypery, railed at his 
leen and practically 
yerned the nation. 
earby is Parliament 
ouse, once the meet- 
e place of the Scot- 
sh «6Parliament and 
ww the seat of the 
ipreme Law Courts 
Scotland. Farther 
ong are the Bank of 
-otland and the Roy- 
Exchange, and as 
e near Holyrood 
alace there are ven- 
able mansions which 
ere once the homes 
the nobility. In 
is section dwelt the 
ukes of Hamilton 
id Queensbury, the 


famed for its universities and schools, Edinburgh has often been called the “New Athens.” 


SCOTLAND’S FINEST THOROUGHFARE 


Princes Street, lined on one side by wide gardens and on the other by fashionable shops, is one 
of the most impressive thoroughfares in Europe. The famous Scott Monument which dominates 
the street rises to a height of two hundred feet and is adorned with statues of the principal 
characters in his poems and plays. In the distance to the left Edinburgh Castle may be seen. 


I 


The seat of the administrative and judicial authorities of Scotland and a city 


Marquises of Argyle 
and Huntley, and 
many other ancient 
and honorable Scot- 
tish families. 

“As the main ave- 
nue from the palace 
to the city,” Chalmer 
writes, “Canongate 
has borne upon its 
pavement all that was 
beautiful, all that was 
gallant, all that has 
become historically. in- 
teresting in Scotland 
for the last six or sev- 
en hundred years.” 

The old glamour, 
however, has long 
since vanished from 
Canongate and _ the 
narrow thoroughfares 
that lead off it. Here 
today swarms the 
slum population of 
Edinburgh. Great mo- 
tor buses, lories and 
automobiles have 


taken the place of armored 
knights and coaches and 
six. Ragged children of all 
ages play in the streets. 
Laborers, petty tradesmen 
and _ slovenly housewives 
crowd the sidewalks. 

In this section are those 
famous old tenements of 
Edinburgh, stone buildings 
four, five and six stories 
high crowded with human 
beings. , Narrow openings 
lead into the squalid closes, 
those curious blind alleys 
surrounded by moldy tene- 
ments that are peculiar to 
old Edinburgh. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that these 
buildings were once the 
homes of abbots, bishops, 
earls, lords and knights. 
Bishop’s Close was the 
birthplace of Archbishop 
Spottiswood; Stricken’s 
Close held the town house 
of the Abbots of Melrose; 
Hindford Close was named 


for the Earls of Hindford.and South Grey Close contained the 
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THE ANCIENT SEAT OF SCOTLAND'S KINGS 


The ancient seat of Scotland’s kings rises boldly above the cliffs of the great 


rock that. dominates the city. 


Northumbria, established the fortress around which the first buildings of “Ed- 
Here, centuries later, the only son of Mary, Queen of 


win’s Burg” clustered. 


town mansion of the Earl of Buchan. 


It is only a short walk from these crowded streets of old Edin- 
burgh to the iron gates of Holyrood Castle, in which apartments 


IN THE OLD TOWN 


Old Edinburgh is gray and medieval, a city of narrow streets, dim 
wynds and closes, stone courtyards and houses dating from the 


sixteenth century. 


Today, however, the houses that were once the 


homes of lords and bishops are now crowded tenements. 


ae oe eae ae S ges 
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for the present King am 
Queen are maintaines 


maintained close rela 
with France for hundre@? 
of years when they 
leagued together ag 
their enemy, England. 
Holyrood is a shrine # 
Mary, Queen of Scop 
Tender-hearted and fat 
ful to her friends, she w 
yet capable of cold 
deadly hate. At eighteen sh 
returned to Scotland, 
widow, highly educates 
polished, gentle, a devor 
Catholic, to rule an tie 
scrupulous nobility and 
most militantly Protestaiy 
people in all Europe. 
the castle her apartment 
may still be seen, as well & 
the stairway from which th 
assassins entered to murda 
her Italian secretary short 
before the birth of t& 
child that was to be king of both Scotland and England. 
Edinburgh is a city of contrasts. It is pleasant, after havin 
wandered through the gray streets of the old section and afte 
having looked at the historical memorials in Holyrood, to ent® 


> ee 
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Here in the seventh century Edwin, King of 


Scots, was born. 


Rag eet Pe 
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IN HONOR OF GREYFRIARS BOBBY 


The name of Greyfriars Bobby, the hero of one of the most famous dog stories 

in English, is a symbol of loyalty. Edinburgh erected this fountain in honor of 

the faithful animal that guarded his master’s grave in Greyfriars Cemetery every 
: day for fourteen years. 


Sottish Academy and the Na- 
final Gallery of Scotland, two 
y Edinburgh’s finest modern 
dings. The newer sections 
Edinburgh are harmonious 
1 attractive in appearance. 


| streets that contrast sharply 
th the gloomy sections around 
mnongate. Outside the city 
thre are a number of delight- 
f walks and drives. 

Edinburgh has many moods. 


sts that so frequently sweep 
oss its towers and turrets. 
V. Morton has described 
wvidly the transformation 
Wich the clouds of mist make 
j old Edinburgh’s skyline as it 
een from Princes Street. “It 
(still and breathless, but over- 
fad is just the faintest smoth- 
eed flush in the grayness, a 
fomise that the sun will break 
frough in his due time. Then, 
\perceptibly at first, begins 
e of the most beautiful atmos- 
ieric phenomena in the British 
les. Vague shapes are seen in 
e mist, or, rather, you imagine 
em from a hint here and there 
far-off shadows. You real- 
e that something tremendous 
hiding there in the immense 
penetrability. The mist thins 
patches, and again comes that 
adow of a shadow, as though 
me mighty Armada is lying 
calmed at anchor in the gray 
a. 
“But the shapes in the mist 
e not masts and crosstrees. 
it by, bit an unbelievable vision 
ifts itself, at first like a mi- 
ge which hangs uncertain in 
e air over a desert, and then, 
ched in toneless gray, as if 
unted in thin smoke against 
e sky, a phantom city emerges 
ire by spire, pinnacle by pin- 
cle, tower by tower: a ghostly 
ty on the edge of a steep ra- 
ne: a Camelot, a Tintagel; a 
ty that seems to spring from 
e mist to the sound of horns; 
city that seems still to grasp 
sword. 
“So old Edinburgh looks 
wn in these autumn mornings 
er a gray mist, and over many 
nturies, to New Edinburgh. 
“T had the strangest feeling 
I saw this. It was unreal. It 


is ghostly. Round me was New Edinburgh lying on level land, 
city of rectangular streets, excessively modern in parts; and in 
rts as solid and leisurely as a man in a bag wig leaning on an 


ony cane. 


“There were tramcars and the bustle of a new day, the open- 


modern part of the city. Princes Street, which is lined on 
or side with gardens and commands a magnificent view of the 
@atle, is one of the most impressive thoroughfares in the world. 
Dminating Princes Street stands the famous Scott Monument, 

» hundred feet high. At one end of the gardens are the Royal 
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THE ADVOCATES’ WALK 


Along the narrow and precipitous streets of the Old City there are 
occasional passageways that frame striking vistas of the modern sec- 
tion of Edinburgh. In this view from the Advocates’ Walk we are 
looking down toward Princes Street. The tall spire of the Scott 
Monument is seen rising above the housetops to the left. 
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ing of shops, the shaking of mats, the letting forth of cats, the 
cleaning of steps, the sound of motor-car horns. And, away up 
there, intangible and remote on a hill, flat as if cut out of card- 
board and pinned to the sky, hung this other Edinburgh like a 
specter.” 


The new Edinburgh dates its 
beginnings from the end of the 
eighteenth century, when a great 
fire destroyed large parts of the 
old town. The origin of the 
city, however, dates back to the 
seventh century, when Edwin, 
King of Northumbria, estab- 
lished a fortress on the castle 
rock around which sprang up 
the settlement known as ‘‘Ed- 
win’s Burg.’ For many cen- 
turies the history of the town 
was the history of the castle. 
In the fifteenth century Edin- 
burgh became the capital of 
Scotland and then began to in- 
crease rapidly in size and im- 
portance. The city’s distinction 
as a center of culture was 
earned during the earlier part 
of the nineteenth century when 
it was the home of such bril- 
liant writers as Hume, Scott, 
Burns, Robinson, Lockhart and 
Jeffrey. The famous Edin- 
burgh Review, founded in 1802, 
was for many years one of the 
most influential publications in 
Great Britain. Today, Edin- 
burgh is still one of the impor- 
tant cultural centers of Great 
Britain and its university is one 
of the finest. 

To its many historic buildings 
and venerable shrines Edin- 
burgh has recently added the 
famous Scottish National War 
Memorial, which springs from 
the jagged ledges of Castle 
Rock high above the city. In 
shape it is a sanctuary facing 
north with an east and west 
transept. The transepts are di- 
vided into bays and in each bay 
the names of Scotland’s one 
hundred thousand dead may be 
read in books placed on bronze 
lecterns. Stained glass windows 
in the Gothic spirit represent 
every aspect of the war from 
the activities of the women at 
home to all the varied forms of 
warfare on land, at sea and in 
the air. 

It is inevitable that the visitor 
to Edinburgh should return to 
the castle for a farewell view of 
the capital. The panorama that 
he sees from the Arygle Battery 
is incomparable. Looking out 
over a deep gorge one can see 
right down into the distant win- 
dows of Princes Street and 
beyond, over the roofs and 
chimney tops, blue Firth and 


the green hills of Fyfe are visible. The other views from the 
castle’s battlements are scarcely less impressive, and as the traveler 
looks over the rooftops of the city for the last time, he realizes 


that few of the world’s capitals are more majestic and impressive 


than the gray metropolis of Scotland—regal Edinburgh. 
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A PANORAMA OF*THE GOLDEN HORN 


When the Caliph, Abdul Medjid, was expelled from Constantinople on March 3, 1924, the historic city lost a position it had held almost uninterruptedly 

for sixteen centuries—that of the headship of a great empire. Today, the beautiful minarets of the old mosques are symbols of a past that has yielded 

to the modernism of the new Istanbul, a city striving desperately to Westernize itself as rapidly as possible. This view over the Golden Horn shows the 
Galata Bridge which connects old Stamboul with Galata, the business section. 


THE NEW METROPOLIS OF THE BOSPORUS 


a 
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Modernizing the City of Constantine the Great—The New Turk and His 


Achievements—Western Civilization and the Koran 


By Epwarp SURMELIAN 


HE ordinary Western reader does not take the news about 
the Turkish Republic very seriously. Ignoring the tre- 
mendous significance of recent social and political changes, 

he still naively expects to be amused by stories about harems and 
polygamy. 

The things that are happening in Turkey today, however, are 
scarcely less interesting than the revolutionary changes in Soviet 
Russia, and there are many parallel incidents in the recent histories 
of the two countries. For one thing, the fate of their two former 
capitals has been a similar one. Like Petrograd, Constantinople 
is no longer the capital. The first is now called Leningrad; the 
second, Istanbul. Though the old glory and brilliance of both 
these cities have been dimmed, they have both gained a new 
importance. 

Modern Turkey represents the triumph of the West over the 
East, and the most dramatic and fascinating results of this triumph 
are seen today in Istanbul. The entire Islamic world-—-Moslem 


India, Afghanistan, Central Asia, Persia, the Arab States, Egy{§ 
and the North African coast—has looked to Turkey for leadershiy 
and look to her now more than ever before. True, there is n 
Turkish Sultan as Caliph and Commander of the Faithful, b 
there is a Turkish Ghazi, Conqueror of Infidels, in the person 
a dapper, blue-eyed gentleman, Mustafa Kemal Pasha. Whi 
happens in Turkey today will happen in the rest of the Islamy 
world tomorrow. The Arab States, Persia, Afghanistan, are a 
ready following her in political and social reforms. The Lati 
alphabet is in force in Caucasian Azerbaijan, The East is goin 
West. : 
Constantinople today is more Turkish than at any time since 
its dramatic capture by Mohammed the Conqueror. The Mille 
system which he instituted is no more. The Millet system ma 
the Ottoman Empire a loosely connected body politic of variow 
nationalities different in language, race and religion, each enjoyin’ 
autonomy in its communal affairs. The various nationalities live 
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THE GALATA BRIDGE TODAY 


The crowds that move across the famous Galata Bridge are a striking indication of the changes that have occurred during the last decade. The fezes, the 
turbans, the baggy trousers and the veiled women have disappeared, to give place to the familiar monotony of Western clothes. Street cars, automobiles, 
modern lighting and signs in the recently adopted Latin script all express the brisk and efficient spirit of the new Istanbul. 


de by side, yet they never intermarried nor socially intermingled 
i more than a casual way. Constantinople was at once a Greek 
ty, a Turkish city, an Armenian city, a Levantine city, a Frank 
ty, with no civic consciousness whatever. Each nationality lived 
tits own shell, worked to attain its own national aspirations, sent 
s children to its own schools, and read its own books and 
ewspapers. 

The Turks were in a 
unority against the com- 
ined numbers of non- 
urks. In 1922, out of 
ne city’s estimated popu- 
ation of about 1,100,000 
here were nearly 400,000 
sreeks and 120,000 Ar- 
nenians. There were 
ome 50,000 Jews, the 
‘ext largest non-Turkish 
roup. In addition, there 
vere many thousands of 
sevantines with no polit- 
cal but a strong commer- 
ial conscience. 

After the Smyrna 
lébacle, when the victori- 
ms Lurkish army 
narched on  Constanti- 
10ple, three-fourths of the 
ity’s Greeks and one-half 
yf the Armenians fled, the 
irst to Greece, the second 
nainly to France. Prac- 
ically all the white Rus- 
ians also fled, some sev- 
nty thousand of them. 
The Turks at last were in 
Lmajority. But the city’s 
opulation has dwindled to 
00,000. 

Have the Kemalists made good at Constantinople? 

I think they have. 

The city for the first time has a semblance of civic conscious- 
1ess. There are no more Millets, no more conflicting national 
spirations, no immediate fear of foreign intervention. All citi- 


GIRL SCOUTS IN THE NEW TURKEY 


The companies of girl scouts now being organized in Turkey are only one striking 

indication of the violence of Kemal Pasha’s reforms. In defiance of the Koran 

and all the sacred traditions of the past, the modern Turkish girl—one generation of Galata. 

removed from the harem—is striving to achieve all the mental and physical freedom 
of her Western sisters. 
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zens, irrespective of race and religion, and all foreigners are equal 
before the law. And thé Koran is the law no more. Turkey has 
adopted wholesale the civil code of Switzerland, the commercial 
code of Germany, and the penal code of Italy. 

Though the Kemalists, as soon as they became the bosses of the 
city, discharged all the non-Turks employed on the railways, street 
cars and ferries, and in the 
banks, the telephone serv- 
ice, and so on, no catas- 
trophe ensued. Alert 
Turks took the vacated 
places and things are run- 
ning more efficiently than 
ever before. The munic- 
ipal administration, now 
composed exclusively of 
Turks, has done and is do- 
ing much to make beloved 
Istanbul a Western city. 
Istanbul has created a 
large public park, an ice 
factory and refrigerating 
plant, an American-type 
slaughter-house, a modern 
sewage system, sanatori- 
ums for tuberculars, dis- 
pensaries and a hospital, a 
prison that would please 
any sociologist, improved 
roads and streets, a better 
water supply and new 
schools and_ evening 
classes for the ambitious. 
The city has also cleaned 
up the notorious vice dens 
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Anyone who was fa- 
miliar with Constantinople 
even during the period of 
inter-allied occupation knows what wonderful accomplishments 
these are. Please do not take them for granted. The city is poor; 
it has lost half of its commerce and it has ever been divided. Re- 
member, these things are being done by Turks, by Mohammedans 
—Moslems, to be more exact. A prison with airy quarters, play- 
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AN OPEN-AIR STUDIO IN STAMBOUL 


This photographer is doing a good business taking photographs of Turk- 

ish housewives in one of the vacant lots of old Stamboul. He makes a 

specialty of catering to women, for there are still many conservative 

Turkish husbands who will not permit their wives to venture into the 
dubious confines of a formal studio. 


grounds, an  American-type ym Be: 
slaughter-house, and clean 
bathrooms with the latest meth- 
ods of plumbing mean much to 
an Oriental city. Their sig- 
nificance is not only material, 
but far more important and far- 
reaching, psychological, spir- 
itual. 

So hats off to the new Turk! 
His success is qualified only by 
one shortcoming—he is still 
prejudiced against the native 
non-Turkish elements, few and 
powerless as they are. How- 
ever, the feeling between Turks 
and non-Turks is far better to- 
day than it has ever been. 
They dress and look alike. 
Many misunderstandings and 
dislikes between them have dis- 
appeared. Yet the average 
Turk is still so suspicious of the 
loyalty of the non-Turk toward 
the common vatan, fatherland, 
is so so bent on Turkification, 
that he won’t trust any public 
office to a Greek or an Arme- 
nian no matter how able he is 
and how willing to serve the common good. Though the funda- 
mental law or constitution of the country places all citizens on an 
absolutely equal footing before the law regardless of race or 
religion, the non-Moslem Turk (who is allowed and encouraged 
to vote) finds difficulty in being elected to a public office. Yet I 
am sure this prejudice will gradually vanish. There are already 
many Turks who are free from it. 

This prejudice cropped up in a curious way during the recent 
municipal elections. The new Serbest (Free) Republican party, 
organized by Fethi Bey, the former Turkish Ambassador in Paris 
and an enlightened Turk—he plays good tennis and his very beau- 
tiful wife was a favorite in the élite circles of the French capital 
—put on its list of candidates six Greeks, four Armenians, and 
two Jews, all capable men, with “clean” records. Their election 
would have improved the stagnant economic life of the city and 
injected some real business talent into the municipal councils. Yet 
the Serbest party, whose appearance was hailed with unprecedented 
enthusiasm by Turks of all classes as it promised to give the 
people a more democratic form of government and revive business 
by interesting foreign capital, went down to defeat largely because 
it dared to present a few non-Turks to the voters for election. 

The electoral tussle was a spirited one. For the first time in the 
history of Turkey women participated, both as voters and candi- 
dates. Istanbul had never seen anything like this election before. 


follow the month of Ramazan. 


Merry-go-rounds, peep-shows and donkeys-for-hire compete for the 
patronage of Turkish children during the three days of celebration that 
Though the Turk has lost much of his 
piety, Ramazan still retains much of its importance. 

religious festivals, however, have been almost forgotten. 


placards, and leaflets. The Serbetists polled a large vote, yet not} 
enough to shake the iron grip of the Khalk, or People’s party} 
whose president is the Great Ghazi himself. | 
For the last twenty years or so the educated Turk has been) 
suffering from a terrible inferiority complex. “I am just as good) 
as you are, I am not different from you!’ he has been yearning ¢ 
tell the supercilious, superior, Christian and Westerner. Yet h 
couldn’t make up his mind to sever the ties that bound him 
Islam, to the traditions of the glorious past, to the customs 0 
Asia. He waited for the great iconoclast, Mustafa Kemal, te 
fling away his old garments and customs and beliefs, and demane) 
admission into the family of Western nations. ; 
First, that decayed institution, the Sultanate, had to be abo 
ished. After the conquest of Smyrna, as the Kemalist army ap 
proached the gates of Istanbul, the Sultan, Mehmed VI, who hag 
condemned Kemal and his associates to death as enemies of Isla 
and the country, fled for his life. « 
The next day the Grand National Assembly in the village ofF 
Ankara appointed Mehmed VI’s cousin, Abdul Medjid Effendi? 
accomplished painter and musician, sympathetic to the nationalisi!) 
cause, Caliph, Commander of the Faithful, but not Sultan. The 
Sultanate was abolished. Th 

, ae! sovereignty now was declaree 
a to belong to the people. Abda¥ 
a. _, @ ox Medjid was given only religious) 
oe mE authority. a 
But two years later the same 
Grand National Assembly abol® 
ished the Caliphate too. Abdu) 
Medjid was ordered to leave! 
the country. The Prophets 
sword and mantle were given t@ 
the museum of antiquities. : 
The Kemalists were now & 
Constantinople, which they re 
named Istanbul, the Turkis 
name of the city, or rather on@ 
of the two names. The other 19 
Der-Saadet, the Gate of Felice) 
ity. The Allied troops an@) 
battleships had departed. 
Reforms followed one an 
other in bolshevik fashion. 
The women’s screens 1 
trains, street cars, ferries anc) 
theaters were taken away. Thi) 
Turkish women now _ freely) 
mixed with men. They dis 
carded their veils; many dis 
carded also their charshafs, thay 


| 
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YOUNG TURKEY AT THE FAIR 


Many of the lesser 
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UTILIZING AUTOMOBILE TIRES 


This clever young shoemaker discovered that excellent sandals could be 

made out of discarded automobile tires. As an apprentice, he devised 

a method for making the seam at the heel waterproof, and now he has 
more orders from Turkish farmers than he can fill. 


st charming of cloaks, and donned Parisian chapeaux. To show 
y completely emancipated they were, they danced with men— 
Turks though—in the public ballrooms of the city to the tune 
yncopated music. Several of the more rakish ones took up 
career of acting on the stage. It is surprising how well the 
ern Turkish débutante can dance. In Shishli, the modern 
rter of the city with apartment houses, straight avenues, and 
ges, there are many smart women. 
the royal palaces were nationalized. The Seraglio was opened 
the public. The Yildiz, Abdul Hamid’s famous retreat over 
hiktash near Dolma Baghcheh, was turned over to an Italian 
pe transformed into a casino. Yildiz—Star’”— was built by 
ul Aziz, the handsome spendthrift, in honor of his favorite 
re. Abdul Aziz had nine hundred women and three thousand 
suchs. The transformed Yildiz became the favorite haunt of 
city’s baccarat and roulette players, jazz bands and charleston- 
Nobody regretted it. Even the Turks in Samsun and 
sbizond sent earnest requests for jazz bands. 
<emal donned a tall silk hat and posed for photographs. He 
ked like a New York first-nighter. He then signed a decree 
»hibiting, on pain of death, the wearing of the fez, the sacred 
ional headdress. 
dassan and Mehmed rushed to the European hat-stores. (The 
ce of hats and caps went up tenfold.) Long lines of Turks 
ambled to get their hats. “Bana da bir shapkha ver! Give me 
at too!” begged Hassan and Mehmed, waving a few liras at the 
eek or Levantine clerk. The 
ponse to the Great Ghazi’s 
ler was most enthusiastic. 
the Kassim Pasha quarter, 
wever, two Kurds refused to 
rar hats. A riot ensued and 
e were killed. 
With the donning of hats 
iropean suits became de 
yueur. The educated Turk, 
sugh wearing a fez, dressed 
ea European. But the pro- 
arian wore picturesque baggy 
eeches with colorful scarfs 
-apped around the waist. 
ais scarf held his knife and in 
folds he kept his money. As a 
at he wore a kind of sleeveless 
‘st, embroidered at the edges. 
‘hen Hassan put a hat on his 
sad he realized that he still 
dn’t look like a European. So 
s beloved clothes had to be 
scarded and he had to buy 
merican and English ready- 
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THE PUBLIC LETTER-WRITER 


This public letter-writer belongs to a profession soon doomed to vanish. 
In the old days, only one Turk in ten could read and write the compli- 
cated Arabic script. With the introduction of the Latin alphabet and 
public schools, men and women the country over are learning to write. 


TRYING ON THE NEW HEADGEAR 


Arrest and imprisonment are the penalties awaiting the Turkish citizen 

who wears the fez in modern Istanbul. 

however, are exempted from this law, and some of them make a living 
by selling the legalized Western hats to their Turkish cousins. 
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ELECTION DAY IN ISTANBUL 
Under the constitution of the Republic, representatives of the Grand 
National Assembly are elected every two years. Here is one of the 
typical polling places in Istanbul. The only Oriental note in the scene 
is the old-fashioned Turkish narghili which the election clerk is smoking. 
The ballot box, decorated with flags and crépe paper, stands on the little 
table in the foreground. 


made suits on the installment 
plan. 

Following the change in 
clothing came what is perhaps 
the most daring reform of 
Kemal, and a very sensible re- 
form—the adoption of the 
Latin alphabet. The letter- and 
petition-writers under the plane 
trees of Stamboul’s mosque 
yards who took such pride in 
the flowering Arabic script of 
their wood-pens now have to 
compose Hassan’s letter or peti- 
tion in stub Gtaour letters, with 
an American fountain pen. 

The Arabic shorthand has 
completely vanished from 
Turkey. Recently the police 
jailed one Mazlum Effendi for 
selling books in Arabic charac- 
ters and pictures with Arabic in- 
scriptions on them. 

The ban against statues repre- 
senting the human form was 
removed. This ban was based on one of the weighty precepts of 
the Koran. But the modern Turk has managed to get around it. 
When Mohammed prohibited the use of statues and pictures repre- 
senting the human form it was for the purpose of combating the 
worship of images prevalent in his day. Today the Moslem re- 
ligion is not threatened by any such danger, hence the ban ipso 
facto loses its force. This logic the modern Turk has applied to a 
good many other things prescribed by the Koran. 

And so for the first time in the history of Turkish Constantino- 
ple, statues have been erected. At the Seraglio promontory, facing 
Asia, rises a bronze likeness of Kemal, work of an Austrian artist. 
A victory monument, representing Kemal, Ismet Pasha and other 
leaders of the nationalist movement, rises in the Taxim Square. 
At Kadikoy, on the Asiatic side, will soon rise another statue of 
Kemal. Turkey worships its Ghazi. “He is greater than Na- 
poleon, greater than Bismarck,” said Mubejjel Hanum, Turkey’s 
1930 beauty queen, to the Turkish journalists on her return from 
Rio de Janeiro. Kemal, amoral and bohemian, had danced with 
Turkey’s beauty queen before her departure, and if we are to 
believe gossip, shown great attachment to her, as he has shown to 
a great many other beauties. 

The Ghazi suspected the dervish orders of participation in a reac- 
tionary conspiracy and was quick to suppress them. The city’s 
three hundred tekkés—dervish assembly houses—were closed and 
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Egyptians, Syrians and Persians, 


ee... _ ee 
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their properties confiscated. The theological seminaries suffered 
the same fate. In vain you will now search for a dervish-ascetic 
in the bazaars of the Turkish quarters. That weird-looking fellow 
clothed in rags and armed with amulets has disappeared. No more 
is heard his frightening ya-hoo! as he begged for a few piastres. 
He belonged to the mendicant order of the dervishes and had 
taken up the vow of 
poverty and filthiness to 
attain spiritual riches 
and purification. 
Under the five years 
of inter-allied occupa- 
tion, Constantinople be- 
came the wickedest city 


in Europe. It was far an energetic ChuSa 
from being virtuous be- against vice. Theyil 
fore, but between the ported all the aie 
years 1918 and 1923 it prostitutes. Te 
became a Sodom and stopped the opimt 
Gomorrah. But not all trade. Istanbul isi 
sections of the city. as virtuous as Bug 
Stamboul, the great rest or Marseillesy 
Turkish quarter stud- decided improvement 
ded with domes and Constantinople Ba 
minarets, remained as been devastated by i 
solemn as ever. In- so often, the fa 

deed, more than ever. | making merry with 
Turkey, the Ottoman By los 5 blackened two-stomm 
Empire, once the ¥ t: SR SP Ss wooden houses and mal 
mightiest power on [Si ———ci/——ircas se Sie Se ing to the ground im 


earth, lay trampled at 
the feet of her Giaour 
victors, the scorn of the 
world upon her. Stam- 
boul was in mourning. 
Its narrow streets, 
winding through clustering 
rows of jutting, aged houses 
with latticed windows, were 
vacant and quiet after dark, 
quiet with that peculiar solemn 
mystery of the East. Through 
its avenues and by the squares 
of the colossal round mosques 
with ghost-like minarets 
clanged vacant street cars. 
The Turk had retired to his 
house to pore over the eve- 
ning’s newspapers and_ see 
what new thing the Supreme 
Allied Council at Paris de- 
cided, what progress the or- 
ganization of the Turkish 
patriots in the interior of Ana- 
tolia was making. 

But on the other side of the 


Golden Horn, facing the 
silence and somberness of 
Stamboul, laughed the gay, 
brightly lighted Christian 
quarters: rowdy Galata, its 
painted women entertaining 


the sailors of the Allied fleets ; 
and elegant, sophisticated Pera 
above it over the hill, its cine- 
mas and ballrooms crowded, in 
its park and Grande Rue 
women in Parisian gowns, es- 
corted by officers in the uniforms of three continents. 

After Wrangel’s rout by the Bolsheviks, 200,000 Russians 
poured into Constantinople, some 70,000 of them taking up resi- 
dence in the city, while the others dispersed to all parts of the 
world. Constantinople overnight became the Tsarigrad of Pan- 
Slavic dreams, but what a tragic Tsarigrad! Generals with Van 
Dyke whiskers sold violets and carnations. Statuesque blondes 
with names going back to Rurik became meek mistresses, even of 
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YOUNG CITIZENS OF THE NEW REPUBLIC 


The young Turks of Istanbul—boys and girls alike—are growing up under a régime that 
is giving them the benefits of public schools, playgrounds and modern sanitation. 
be their task to carry on successfully the most dramatic revolution in the history of Islam. 


? KEMAL PASHA ATTENDS EXAMINATIONS 


The substitution of the Latin alphabet for the highly complicated Arabic 

script was one of Kemal Pasha’s most daring reforms. 

able iconoclast is seen here attending an examination of some of his 
staff members in the new writing. 


fez-wearing Turks. The beer-halls of Galata and Top E 
were filled with Russian girls. The more virtuous did mam 
to secure a living. Their humility and ingeniousness made 
lovable characters, characters which I hope some day a no 
will portray for the future generations of Russians to read_ 
they wouldn’t do to earn their daily bread. Constantimag 


population of 
tutes and worse @ 
prostitutes was 


creased by 50 per Gai 
with Nordic recnaigyy 

When the Turks 
came again the basse 
of the city, they stam 


dreds and thousands# 
them at a time, that@ 
city council has 1g 
passed a rule pro! 
ing the construction™ 
wooden buildings. 

But more significant of 
city’s progress are the @ 
shining fire engines that he 
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It will 


1 
ri 


and thunder through @ 
bumpy streets on their way 
quell a_ conflagration. 


longer can you see tulumbadym 
running half-naked and bare 
foot over the cobblestonts™ 
four of them carrying ovem 
their shoulders a brassy @ 
strument, the rest armed witl 
long poles with hooks at thet 
ends. They would sally out@ 
their lairs as the keen-eyet 
watchman on the Torre @& 
Cristo, the old Genoese Towel 
at Galata, cried, “Yanghim 
var!” (There is fire!) a 
loud-voiced criers relayed it 
the distant parts of the city. 

Yes, things have ceil 
changed. Istanbul is differen 
from Constantinople, differen? 


aa from Der-Saadet. The alg 
© European Picture Service color is gone. No more ie CS 
turbans, dervishes, tudua 


badjis, eunuchs, harems. Hol 
lywood movies have chased ou 
the old Karagoz shows. Sul 
tan and Caliph have vanished 
The embassies one by one at@ 


Turkey's remark- 


moving to Ankara. 
If you haven’t already seen, you'll never see a selamlik, the 
weekly imperial procession to the mosque. “Padishamiz chok 
yasha!” Long live our Sovereign! shouted the troops, presenting 
arms, as the Sultan’s landau passed by them, preceded by panting 
pashas on foot and followed by the carriages of the palace ladies 

and of the royal princes. 
(Continued on page 65) 
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TYORNWALL is a land of austerity and rugged grandeur. 
Situated in the southwest corner of England, bounded on the 
“north and west by the Atlantic Ocean and on the south by 
e English Channel, this ancient duchy possesses a bleakness 
hich is born with the winds far out upon the ocean. There are 
ackish marshes and spongy bogs, bleak, barren moors, lofty 
lls, rocky cairns, estuaries, sand dunes, and magnificent cliffs and 
adlands. Except in the lowlands, Cornwall has few hedgerows, 
id its fields are divided by low walls of stone built in a haphazard 
shion. Pasture land sweeps down to the edges of the cliffs, 
hich sometimes drop a sheer two or three hundred feet to a 
ore of rocks or beach of golden sand where bathers splash in the 
if. On the slopes of the hills farming flourishes, and, in August, 
is a superb sight to see the ears of golden corn waving from 
Id to field. This land is the home of Cornish cream, delicious 
it wholly indigestible; of dimpled, blue-eyed peasant girls of 
urdy build; of strong-limbed, sunburned youths, and keen-eyed, 
ind-tanned farmers who toil in the fields. 
The people of Devon laugh at the Cornish, and say that there 
not enough wood in Cornwall to make a coffin. But there is 
jough magnificent coast scenery to make up for the lack 
woodland, and those who go to Cornwall in Spring 
ill find it hard to match the mass of bluebells and daf- 
dils which spread themselves over the few inland valleys 
hich are perhaps richer in luxuriant vegetation than any 
her part of England. Indeed, the botanist 
mes to Cornwall with great eagerness, for 
Id flowers are numerous. I have known the 
dges to be brightened with ferns and the 
‘Ids to be white with daisies at Christmas- 
ne. 
Racially, the Cornish are different from the 
st of the English, being partly Ivernian, 
ttly Celtic. Professor Huxley has stated 


ALONG THE GRANITE COAST 


OF CORNWALL 


By Puiuie R. NoBLe 


THE CATHEDRAL AT TRURO 


The cathedral which towers above the granite buildings of old Truro is a 
modern structure, built in 1877. One of the most venerable of Cornish 


towns, Truro regards itself as the capital of the duchy. 


that they are much more like the Irish than the English. The 
duchy knew little of Roman rule and Saxon influence. Though 
Roman coins have been found in different parts, the Romans never 
made their headquarters there. Cornishmen come of a bold and 
hardy race which, in centuries past, devoted itself to privateering 
and smuggling. Famed for all time are the Cornish privateers, 
once a terror to the coast of Brittany. It took the British govern- 
ment a number of years to gain control of the smuggling along 
the Cornish coast. 

I crossed the river Tamar, which is the boundary line between 
Devon and Cornwall, on a ferry which is guided across the river 
by two chains running along pulleys on each side of the hull just 
above water level. Leaving Saltash, on the Cornish side of the 
river Tamar, I set out for Looe through an undulating country of 
tall hedgerows alive with crimson ramblers, of fields of corn wav- 
ing their golden sheen from field to field, of pasture land scattered 
with cattle, of glens filled with ferns and stately trees. 

I approached Looe in the early evening, through a long, winding 
valley, luxuriant with ferns and trees. I came upon the town sud- 
denly, the stream which I had been following widening out into a 
small estuary, numbers of whitewashed houses with gray 
roofs clinging to each side of the ravine. 

There are two Looes, East Looe and West Looe, con- 
nected by an old bridge with thirteen arches at the begin- 
ning of the town, while at the other, there is a ferry, for 
whose use you pay a penny. The estuary 
is of sufficient depth to allow vessels of con- 
siderable draught to enter. The pier, which 
on one side runs along the mouth of the 
estuary, and on the other the sandy shore, is 
unique in its formation, being at its end the 
shape of a banjo. 

“Boat, sit?” 

That was the cry that I heard in all these 


seaside towns. Old seasalts whose ancestors were privateers and 
smugglers now earn the main source of their livelihood by letting 
boats to visitors. They sat indolently about the quay. They had 
grizzled old faces, browned by the sun and sea spray. Their deep- 
set eyes gleamed at you, peaked hats slipping sideways on their 
heads. 

“And the weather ?” I asked. 

They shook their heads. 
in these parts.” 

They were right. It would be rash to prophesy about the 
weather in Cornwall. There is a saying among the inhabitants that 
there is a shower for every day in the week and two for Sunday. 

After an excellent dinner in a comfortable hotel, I decided to 
climb the cliff overlooking the harbor. Here I had a superb view 
of the Cornish coast and Looe Island, an 
uninhabited lump of igneous rock where sea- 
gulls make their nests. 

In the reign of Edward III Looe con- 
tributed twenty ships and three hundred 
fifteen men towards the siege of Calais. 
Those were picturesque days, when square- 
rigged men-of-war and privateers sailed 
from Looe in quest of adventure and when 
smugglers awaited the arrival of booty, hid- 
ing among the rocks which lined the shore 
of a tiny cove. But time has changed these 
coast towns of Cornwall from intensely ac- 
tive ports to places of rest and idleness. It 
is difficult to realize that much of the trade 
of England, both legal and illegal, was car- 
ried on in such towns as Looe, Falmouth, 
Polperro and Fowey. 

The next morning I explored the town. 
The streets are narrow, running this way 
and that, houses so close that one wondered what sort of privacy 
is enjoyed by the occupants. I came across an old Elizabethan 
Guild Hall where there was a pillory and cage about which 
there is an amusing anecdote. Two women engaged in a furious 
quarrel brought their complaints to the mayor. The first, in a 
terrible rage, began her tale. Before she had finished, the second, 
flushed with anger, broke in with her story. The mayor called 
the constable, and each woman thought the other was going to be 


“Ts it going to rain?” 
“You can never tell about the weather 
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AT POLPERRO 


Polperro, with its narrow cobbled 
streets, its fish market and its busy 
harbor, is one of the most pic- 
turesque towns on the Cornish coast. 


A quiet village of thatched cottages cluster- 
ing around a venerable granite church, 
Poughill is typical of rural Cornwall. 


punished. Much was their astonishment when his worship, 
John Chubb, ordered both of them to be taken to the cage uni 
they had settled their dispute amiably. I wonder if they ever d 
From Looe I motored over a rough road to the old village 
Polperro. After putting up my car at the only garage in the place 
for it was impossible to drive through the narrow streets, I ca: 
upon an old bridge crossing a narrow stream. The stream trickle 
merrily towards the harbor through whitewashed and granite cot 
tages which lined its banks, and I caught sight of sea gulls resting} 
on red chimney pots, and bits of laundry hanging out to dry 
Except for the murmur of the brook, there was an intense quiet) 
ness—a quietness that characterized the whole life of Polperro. — 
The cottages were all whitewashed, and it must have been wash® 
ing day, for the numbers of strange-looking garments which 
tried to place in their proper category wer 
astonishing. In spite of the fact that spot 
of rain threatened a wet day, that prevalen 
optimism among English housewives wa 
completely in evidence. Somebody once tol 
me that the greatness of the English rac 
lies in their climate. Nobody but a Sparta 
people could ever survive the Cornish 
climate. 
The harbor is in a deep cleft between thi 
hills, protected at the entrance by ragged 
projecting rocks. The quay reeks with th 
smell of fish, and as you draw nearer, tht) 
streets become more and more irregular, ane! 
the steps ledding to the cottages are hew 
out of the ‘very rocks themselves. Alon 
the harbor fishermen huddled in group 
pipes hanging from their mouths, their deep 
set eyes watching the strangers. The fish 
ing fleet was tied to the quay. Sea gull 
perched on the tops of the masts, on the gunwales; others swirle 
through the air, swooping down to seize their prey. 
The principal industry at Polperro is the exporting of pilchards) 
When the haul is good, many of these fish are exported to Italy: 
My next stop after leaving Polperro was the old town of Fowey ’ 
which is situated on the river from which it has derived its name 
Fowey was once one of the strongholds of English privateering 
and much of England’s naval history was made here. In the 
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TYPICAL CORNISH VILLAGES eee ; : a 
Looe, Mousehole and Polperro, all typical Cornish ’ : - < 
fishing villages, still possess their narrow streets : : 
and the old granite houses. Cornwall has given a } 
England many of her famous seamen, and from . ; 

is Cornish harbors sailed the notorious privateers 

‘Ge that terrorized the coast of Brittany. fs Sots 3 i 


gn of Edward III, this town contributed forty-seven ships and 
ven hundred seventy men to the seige of Calais. Its harbor is 
narrow at the entrance that chains could be drawn across at 
zht to keep out the pirates from the coast of Brittany who were 
atinually threatening the coast. 

I found in Fowey a church of great beauty. The north aisle 
tes back as far as 1336, and the hundred-foot tower dates from 
2 fifteenth century. Behind the church there is a long flight of 
2ps up which I wandered, and from the top gazed over a mass 
chimney pots across the harbor to the small village of Polruan 
stling in a cleft in the hillside. The steep and crooked streets of 
dwey seem to be lost in the atmosphere of the earlier centuries. 
Much of the road to Truro was over uplands on which few trees 
‘ew, but a few miles outside the town 
ere were woods whose undergrowth and 
liage, glistening after a recent shower, 
ould have been hard to match anywhere. 
eautiful trees flung their massive 
‘anches overhead, sometimes crossing the 
ad in a canopy of luxuriant green. One 
uuld hear the singing of birds; one could 
aell the wild flowers in the hedgerows. 
Truro is an old market town possessing 
population of about ten thousand in- 
ybitants. In recent years it has become 
cathedral city, and the social, intellectual 
id ecclesiastic life of the duchy is cen- 
ted here. From the bridge over the 
e river, I gazed upon the cathedral which 
se with three charming spires from a 
uster of houses which seemed to press 
yon it in continental fashion. One of the 
‘traordinary features of Truro lies in the 
ct that the waters of the river Kenwyn flow continually through 
ie gutters, keeping the streets fresh and clean. 

After an excellent tea in a tiny shop, I headed for Falmouth, 
here I put up for the night at a very comfortable hotel. That 
ght the rain beat against my window panes, and I could hear 
ie surf breaking on the rocks. Now and then Manacle Point 
shthouse’s gleam flicked across my room. 

Next morning, I explored the old town, which has still the 
mosphere of clipper ships about it, though nowadays their place 
taken by ugly steam tramps. 

When I drove into Marazion, it was pouring rain and I could 


Near the old village of Stratton, Cornish 
soldiers under Sir Bevell Grenville won 
their memorable victory over the Round- 


heads in 1643. 


get only a brief glimpse of St. Michael’s Mount. For a few 
moments I saw it through the mist. Then a blinding shower 
swept in from the Atlantic, and all that I could see of the gaunt, 
rocky island was the impressive gray outline. 

As I motored on through Newlyn and Mousehole, both typical 
Cornish towns, the bad weather pursued me; but the rain began 
to cease as I neared Land’s End, the bleak headland on the 
threshold of the Atlantic. 

Land’s End is wild and awe-inspiring. A rough sea crashes 
against the battered rocks, shooting spray upward. On all sides, 
the coast slopes down, a drab olive green, to the rocks, which drop 
a sheer hundred feet to the boiling cauldron of the sea. There are 
bold rocks with turrents, crags, ledges, indented and overhanging. 
And, as far as the eye could reach, I saw 
the sea beating down upon the coast. The 
screams of the sea gulls, encircling over- 
head, added to the terror of the scene. 
With wind blowing in my face, I wan- 
dered about the rocks, stirring sea birds 
from their resting places, and watching the 
water break on barren rocks off the coast. 

Though the cliff scenery between Land’s 
End and St. Ives is not as striking as that 
in the vicinity of Tintagel, it is by far the 
wildest part of the coast. It is a moorland 
of country falling towards the sea, clothed 
in bracken, heather, gorse, broken stones, 
with a knoll here and there studded with 
ragged rocks, giving a wild and unap- 
proachable aspect. 

When I reached St. Ives it was shim- 
mering in the glow of afternoon sunshine. 
St. Ives is a venerable town of dignity and 
beauty with an impressive history. It is also one of the most 
popular seaside resorts in Cornwall. The old town nestles around 
the harbor. Its streets are crooked and irregular, and lined with 
the familiar Cornish whitewashed cottages each with its outside 
staircase and tall, irregular chimneys. The principal industry at 
St. Ives, in addition to painting, for the town is full of artists, 
is the fishing for pilchards. Vast shoals of these fish are netted 
in the nearby waters when the season is good. Pilchard fishing, 
however, has fallen off in recent years and it does not look as 
though the town would ever equal the record which it made in the 
forties when 75,000,000 of these fish were netted in one day. 
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St. Ives takes its name 
from St. Ia, an Irish princess 
who was martyred here about 
450 a.v. Until the fifteenth 
century, St. Ives was an in- 
significant fishing village. 
Then a church and a market 
place were built and the town 
grew in importance. Appar- 
ently, John Wesley thought 
St. Ives worth converting, 
for he visited it no less than 
twenty-seven times. It is 
said that pirates from as far 
away as Turkey sought with- 
out success to raid St. Ives. 

If I were traveling in 
Cornwall, and had time to 
visit only one place, I am 
certain that it would be Tin- 
tagel and the ruins of the 
castle of King Arthur and 
his knights. 

The approach to the castle 
is through a deep ravine, at 
the bottom of which there is 
a chasm separating the main- 
land from what would ap- 
parently be an island, if it 
were not for the fact that it 
is connected to the mainland 
by a narrow wedge-like strip 
of rock. I looked up at the 
towering mound upon the 
top ef which are the ruins of 
the castle. Three men could 


guest of Richard, Ea 
Cornwall, King of the ~ 
mans. In 1330 the p 
ruined hall was demoli 
The whole castle was in r 
by the middle of the : 
teenth century. The 
bridge between the castle ; 
the keep was destroyed 
the falling cliffs and the ¢ 
tance between the two is e 
stantly being increased 
this way.” 

Tintagel is the logical 
max to a visit to Corny 
After climbing over it 
rugged cliffs and dreaming 


modern England reluct 
but with memories that 
last a lifetime: “am 
symbolizes the majesty 
grandeur of Cornwall. 
But in addition to memo 
ries of majesty and grandeu 
one carries away many 
lightful impressions of 
Cornish people. Like 
country they inhabit, the 
have a sharply defined cha 
acter. The descendants + 
privateers and smugglers ¢ 
a former age, they have a 
independence seldom foun 
in other English countie 
The Cornishman is proud 


easily defend it from the at- 
tack of a large army, for the 
only access to the castle is 
over a very narrow strip of 
land on each side of which 


BY A CORNISH ROADSIDE 


The Cornish people, like the country they inhabit, have a rugged and sharply 

defined character. The ordinary Cornishman thinks little of neighboring Devon 

and less of the rest of England. Though he is affable and hospitable, he is 

sufficient unto himself. Like the Welsh, he is devout, and like the Celt, he is 
inclined to be superstitious. 


his country. As has oftet 
been pointed out, he think 
little of neighboring Devor 
and less of the rest of Eng 
land. However, with all his 


there are sheer precipices 
dropping down to ragged rocks. 

Little remains of the former magnificence of King Arthur’s 
Castle. There are the ruined walls of the keep, the remains of the 
chapel of St. Julitta, King Arthur’s seat, and an ancient well. 
Otherwise there is no trace of former glories, and as a poet has 
said, “He must have eyes that will scale Tintagel.” Given im- 
agination there is still magic at Tintagel. 

“It is not just the outward appearance, its majestic isolation, 
the terrifying blackness of its cliffs, and the impregnability of its 
situation,” writes S. P. B. Mais. “Something definitely overtakes 
you as you unlock the door on to its grassy slopes. You feel at 
once on hallowed ground. The ordinary human voice has to be 
lowered. Everybody speaks as though he or she were in church. 
Its atmosphere cannot be defined, but it is a sad place for the 
scoffer of antiquity. Its hold on us here is as sure as the hold of 
our own parents or our own children. It is easy to believe, as we 
sit here, chin cupped in hand, that the bells on the church across 
the water tolled without human ringers as Arthur’s body was 
borne away to his grave. 

“The whole of that vast host take on 
shape as we idly watch the sheep grazing 
where once Tristram and Iseult walked and 
loved. Men’s work vanishes but men re- 
main. Who more real to us today than the 
courtiers and ladies of Joyous Gard, what 
loves more romantic than their loves, what 
deaths more tragic than their deaths? Let 
Tintagel have its way with you. Steep your- 
self first in Malory, and then lie out on these 
heights and dream the days away in the 
company of these ageless heroes. Though 
no visible sign of Arthur remains, there was 
a castle here in the twelfth century, and in 
1245 the Prince of Wales stayed here as the 


At Sennon Cove, a little village on a bare, 

treeless upland near Land’s End, is the 

famous rock on which King Arthur dined 

to celebrate his victory over the Danish 
pirates. 


rugged self-sufficiency he 1 
an affable and hospitable fellow, eager for a chat with any ready 
listener. 

I can remember many incidents of friendliness during my trip 
At Fowey, for instance, after I had parked my car, I went to @ 
small workingman’s café to have lunch. And, incidentally, whay 
hearty lunches they have in Cornwall—roast beef and Yorkshire 
pudding, cabbages, potatoes, cold ham and tongue with egg ane 
tomato salad. While I was tackling one of these substantial ee 
ish meals and talking with some of the other guests, I was told tha 
a man wanted to see me. ; 

He turned out to be an old fisherman whom I had seen earlie 
on the quay. He had discovered that one of my tires had bee 
punctured and, very much concerned about the calamity, he ha 
traced me to this café. After lunch he took the trouble to diree 
me to a garage some distance off, accompanying me all the way 
How he knew where I was having lunch is a mystery. However 
if it ever happens to be your lot to visit Cornwall, you will soo 
find out that the natives know many strange things of which yo 
have never heard. The duchy is a land o 
pixies, of ancient legends and of supersti 
tions which have been handed down from 
generation to generation. 

Because Cornwall is small—its area is only 
1,356 square miles—do not imagine that its 
interest may be exhausted in a week’s visit. 
Historians and antiquarians will find much 
to delight them here. The mysteries of the 
holy wells and Celtic crosses, of the old 
churches and of the wealth of megalithic 
monuments are not easily exhausted. There 
are many similarities between the remains of 
Celtic Christianity in Cornwall and those in 
Ireland. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The foundation of England’s great university has been credited to King Alfred in the tenth century, but it was not until the thirteenth century that 


colleges in the modern sense of the word came into existence. 
venerable towers and spires of a dozen of the famous colleges. 


Brasenose College and All Saints Church beyond. 


STUDENT LIFE AT OXFORD 


This view from Magdalen Tower shows one of Oxford’s main thoroughfares and the 
On the right side of the street are Queen College, All Souls College, University Church, 


In One of Europe’s Oldest University Towns—Contrasts Between English and 


F AN Englishman misses 

a train, he is content to 

wait at the station till the 
next one, but an American 
fumes if he misses one sec- 
tion of a revolving door.” 

Thus an American college 
student, speaking at the Ox- 
ford University Union, dis- 
posed of the much-mooted 
difference between England 
and America. But he need 
not have gone seven blocks 
away to the railroad station 
to find a comparison. Just 
outside the Union, on the 
corner of Cornmarket Street, 
he could have watched the 
comparisons ride by. 

In this university town of 
five thousand students, one 
never sees a rakish auto, 
painted with slogans and 
slang, bulging with hilarious 


American College Customs—Following Traditions Centuries Old 


By Lucia M. GippEns 
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ACADEMIC POMP 


Oxford celebrates the close of the college year with impressive dignity. The 
Chancellor of the University, in full academic regalia, is seen here on his 
way to confer degrees upon the graduates. 


young men. Instead—stu- 
dents pedal slowly on _ bi- 
cycles, decorously balancing 
umbrellas. No gaudy slick- 
ers flash past. Instead—one 
sees the dark flutter of aca- 
demic gowns and the pale 
blur of gray flannels. No co- 
eds, arrayed in polo shirts 
and red bérets and enameled 
smiles, loiter on the corners. 
Instead—undergraduettes in 
long black gowns and pouchy 
black caps pick their ways 
soberly through the Oxford 
traffic of baby carriages, 
buses and market baskets. 
Instead of the blaring of col- 
lege songs and the whine of 
ukuleles, one hears the polite 
apologetic bells of bicycles. 
Even if the crowds can 
flow so serenely downtown, 
surely they will bubble a bit 
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breakfast tray across the quad. Two boys ar 
walking between the tulips, talking ardently ¢ 
befits cricket games or poetry. Three bla 


duce one tempestuous scene. Students gather a 
the Oxford Cinema for morning coffee. The 
crowd around small tables in the purple an 
orange lounge of the movie house. A gramo- 
phone blurts out the new tunes from Ameri 
Conversation drags the eleven o’clock interlud 
almost to lunch time. One can safely guess th 
the few girls are not undergraduettes, but out-of 
town visitors. For Oxford men usually display © 
a hearty unconcern for undergraduettes. 
“Tt isn’t that we dislike them. We just haven 
time for them,” an Oxford man will say. And 
the “undies” (as they are called), seem to be to 
busy to notice that they are not being noticed. 
The entrance requirements successfully daun 
any girls who would come to Oxford to dawdle 
So the few hundred girls who finally assail th 
portals of the three women’s colleges must b 
zealous about Anglo-Saxon philology, and in 
different to the fact that their baggy black caps 
can not be worn coquettishly. The undergradu- 
ettes live cloistered in their three colleges, with 7 
women for tutors. They do emerge to attend the ~ 
University lectures along with men. But the lec- 
ture room has none of the exploratory glances, 
the breezy social inclinations which crowd into 
an American classroom. There is too much earn- 


© Decou from Ewing Galloway 


NEW COLLEGE LANE est note-taking for that. d : 
Indeed, Oxford men seem to look upon girls as — 


an intermittent diversion, to be enjoyed during 


In Oxford, where nearly all buildings are venerable, the word “new” does not necessarily 
refer to the twentieth century. New College, to which this roadway leads, was founded in 


1379, and is new merely by comparison with some of its older neighbors. For centuries the boatraces of Eights Week in May and Com-~ 
Oxford has shaped the minds of many of England’s greatest statesmen. In one of the memoration Balls in June. Then the town is 4 
University buildings students have had their quarters for six centuries. thronged with out-of-town girls, who warrant all 


the shy gallantry of which five thousand English- | 
men are capable. 

Eights Week is the most festive and most 
crucial time of the year in Oxford. The “eight” 
of each college rows every afternoon for a week ~ 
toward that stringent goal, the “head of the 
river.” The six boats in the third division row 
at four o’clock every afternoon; the second di- 
vision at five; the first division at six. 

The college barges, anchored along the Isis = 
River, shimmer with flags and bright awnings. 
There the students and their guests loll every 
afternoon, taking their sports placidly with a tea- 
cup poised in each hand. The crowd watches a 
race that lasts ten minutes and then waits fifty 
minutes for the next race to begin. An English- 
man is content to have his excitement so diluted! 

But the climax of Eights Week does resemble 
an American campus scene after a football game. 
The college of the winning crew parades through 
the staid streets of Oxford on Saturday evening, 
carrying the boat to make a bonfire. And later in~ 
their college hall the/students wave their mugs at 
a “bump supper.” | 

But University sports seem strangely casual. 
a alii There are no coaches. The captain of each team 


CANDIDATES FOR DEGREES picks the players and gives them the only neces- | 
Nearly five thousand students attend the twenty-one different colleges that make up Oxford PEAKE A eroie ae Organs chet Team i 
University. The privileges of the University were enjoyed exclusively by men for centuries, and little cheering at all, beyond a laconic “Goodi™ 
but today there are more than seven hundred women students. Women were accorded full effort!” with which an Oxford crowd encourages 

membership of the University in 1920. its own team and the opposing team, indiscrimin- 

within the colleges. But suppose a visitor steps through the gate- At a la crosse Gtk ith the cl ionship of England k 

Way: Of ail one Of he vaca Cnn ineee eee 5! Me game with the championship of England at stake, 

eka ; J leges at ten-thirty in the the large Oxford group sat intent but almost silent. Only one 
morning. He stands in the quadrangle, ivied gray walls enclosing —_ incident roused the crowd to concerted enthusiasm. The Oxford 

a grassy square. A lordly-looking valet is carrying a belated goal-keeper was watching a Manchester player chase an Oxford 


Stee Pies oe Pee uot ts et 


Paar ae eee 


Jayer who had the ball. As the 
sursuit grew faster and more 
ressing, the goal-keeper shouted 
o the Oxford man: “You'll 
make it! Take it easy!’ And 
vith the Manchester man panting 
losely and ominously, the Ox- 
ord player risked turning, bow- 
ng and tipping his cap to the 
roal-keeper. The crowd laughed 
—in unison. And that was the 
oudest noise of the afternoon. 

Oxford students (and all Eng- 
ishmen) play their games for 
‘wo reasons: for the fun of the 
hing and to keep fit. This atti- 
cude toward sports embodies an 
English ideal which sometimes 
proves. disconcerting to an 
American accustomed to identify 
athletics with glory. 

An American, questioning the 
English zeal for keeping fit, in- 
quired: “Fit for what?” And 
answered his own question by 
saying: “Fit for keeping fit, I 
guess! 

One day an out-of-town cricket 
team came to play an Oxford 
college. The visiting team lacked 
one player. So the dean of the 
‘Oxford college volunteered to 
fill the gap. And he played 
through the afternoon against 
his own college. But he helped 
make the game more evenly 
matched, more zestful—so his 
college was glad he lent himself 
to the opposition. 

Another day, after a cricket 
game, I met one of the players, 
who was breathless and_ be- 
draggled with his hard play. 
“How did the game turn out?” 
I inquired. “Oh, I’m not quite 
sure,” he said, casually. “I think 
it was some sort of draw.” He 
had been playing too intently to 
notice a mere trifle like the score! 

In spite of the difference in 
attitude (or perhaps because of 
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THE TOWER OF MAGDALEN 


The superb fifteenth-century tower of Magdalen College, one of the most beautiful buildings in Oxford, 
stands at the beginning of the famous university thoroughfare which Hawthorne called “the noblest old street 


it) American students do dis- in England.” Among the famous men who have studied at Magdalen from its earliest days to the present 


tinguish themselves in athletics 
at Oxford. <A _ proportionately 
large number of Americans row 
for their colleges. And some even learn to cope with the staunch 
old English games, cricket and rugby. 

In 1929-30, Bobby Baugh, Jr. (University of Alabama, ’27), 
was captain of the Oxford golf team—the first American to win 
that honor. E. O. Mather, of Texas, captained the University 
tennis team the same year. And the 1930-31 la crosse team is 
being led by Larkin H. Farinholt (Johns Hopkins, ’28). 

Athletic stars at Oxford do not become local deities. Of course 
the wearer of a “Blue” (the equivalent of a letter) does receive 
some homage. But not so much as the president of the Oxford 
Union, the University debating society. No student (no matter 
how distinguished) receives the universal acclaim which an 
American campus lavishes on its heroes. 

Oxford enthusiasms can hardly be unanimous because theoreti- 
cally the students are assorted into two groups: “zsthetes” and 
“hearties.”’ Obviously, the burly athlete could never win any 
hero-worship from the pale esthete. The undergraduate novelist 
will be venerated in his intimate group, but his presence at the 
Moorish Tearoom or Blackwell’s bookshop will not galvanize the 
crowd into abject awe. 

After all, how can anyone appear important—to Oxford! Its 


are Wolsey, Cardinal Pole, Gibbon, Addison, Oscar Wilde and the present Prince of Wales. 


illustrious memories still troop through the old gray streets—to 
humble and dwarf any present-day student. One can see the 
bookshop where Shelley’s “Necessity of Atheism” was printed and 
briefly displayed. In the Bodleian Library lies the shapeless, 
soggy copy of Sophocles which Shelley was holding in his hand 
when he was drowned. There on the edge is the mark of his 
thumb! Dr. Samuel Johnson is still a robust reality at Pembroke 
College which cherishes his blue-flowered teapot, and the desk on 
which he wrote the Dictionary, and his ivy-windowed room. I 
wonder if an American could stand under Magdalen Tower, built 
in the same year America was discovered, without momentarily 
feeling like an upstart. 

Among streets and buildings that were old when America was 
new, several hundred American students try to fit themselves. 
The only urgency in their lives is the weekly meeting with a 
tutor—and even that may be easily turned away from duty into a 
pleasant blur of cigarettes and casual talk. Without the prodding 
of periodic tests, the student feels only the compunction of a 
distant reckoning day: the examination schools, three years away! 

Everything seems more immediate than studying! Strolls 

(Continued on page 60) 
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THE FLOWER GARLANDS OF HAWAII 


The Lei. Emblem of Welcome and Farewell—The Charm of the 
New Honolulu—A Panorama of Hawaiian Life 


By Stevi, Burke May 


American business mem 
energetic, very nuh & 
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of flowers from ines 
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nscious. 


He smiles. 


y friends — men 
d women resi- 
ents of Honolulu 
—who have come 
lown to welcome 
is with leis, just as 
he ancient Poly- 
1esian dwellers of 
his land came 
lown to welcome 
risitors who came 
yy canoe from dis- 
ant islands. The 
eis—the garlands 
xf welcome and 
Narewell, that are 
hs integral a part 
mf Hawaii as the 
mrass skirt of the 
fative women. 
More a part, for 
that matter, since 
the lei existed long 
before skirts were 
known, relic of a 
day when island 
maidens trained for 
the hula (the na- 
tive dance of the 
islands ) danced, 
garlanded with 
flowers, before the 
image of Laka, 
goddess of the 
dance. It exists to- 
day, though the 
grass hut of the 
native has been re- 
placed by office 
buildings; though 
the road to the jun- 
gle lies past the 
traffic policeman. 
Garlanded with 
our leis we follow 
our hosts ashore, 
picking our way be 
tween rows of na 
live women selling 
leis of flowers, of 
shells, of bright tis 
sue paper. An au- 
tomobile is waiting, 
In some way we 
learn that our hosts 
have heen up since 
five o'clock await 
ing our coming, 
We remark about 
if, surprised, It is 
nothing, they as 
sure us, They are 
often up at five, 
sometimes at 1our, 
We gasp, “In 
Honolulu 7” 
“Why not?” 


vv 


“What do you think we do here all day? _ukul 
We work here, you know. This is an 


} 
¢ 
7 
; 


1 
asks one of them, 


Jodern man, unaccustomed to be wreathed in flowers, is self- 


“A smile is worth a million in Hawaii.’ 
She pronounces the word as if it were 


“Smile!” she says. 
er voice is liquid. 
[led with a “v”—“Havaii.” 

Who would not? 
ur party are being similarly decorated, some by native girls, some 


{t is our hosts’ turn now to register surprise. 
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American metropolis. 
“Work? In Honolulu?” 
streets we drive 


’ 


The air is festive. Others of 
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Courtesy Los Angeles Steamship Company 


DIAMOND HEAD FROM WAIKIKI 


Diamond ead, the massive promontory that dominates the beach of Waikiki, is one of the most im- 
pressive beauty spots in SWawaii. Near the point is the extinct crater of a voléano that was active 
fifteen thousand years ago. Voday, the oval tuff-cone of the erater, four thousand by three thousand feet 
in diameter, forms part of the military reservation of Tort Ruger, one of the coast-defense batteries. 


Play the ukulele?” 


nearby. Mayor Wilson is cordial, 
y y 


There are many important jobs to do.’ 
They will prove it. 
the clean, self-respecting streets, fringed with 
palms, gay with flowers, flanked with beautiful and substantial 
buildings, some in Spanish style of coral rock 
built of the lovely buff marble recently discovered on the island. 
We pass the magnificent Custom House; the Post Office, and halt 
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Through the 


Kk; some modernistic, 


before the col- 
umned entrance to 
the Hawaiian 
Library where His 
Bb sce l.he nev, 
Lawrence M. Judd, 
Governor of Ha- 


waii, is holding 
temporary office 


while the State 
House undergoes 
repairs. ; 

It lacks a few 
minutes of nine 
o’clock in the 
morning, yet Gov- 
ernor Judd _ rises 
from his desk to 
greet us, cool in 
white linen, bowls 
of gay hibiscus all 
about. Governor 
Judd is cordial. He 
expresses the spirit 
of Hawaii, the 
spirit of hospital- 
Lives by ale otitis 
burned, a splendid 
type of American 
executive, he stands 
beneath the official 
portraits of his 
predecessors in 
office, contrasting 
strangely enough 
with those early 
rulers of the 
islands ; King Kam- 
ehameha, first king 
and conqueror ; 
King Kalakaua, the 
Merry Monarch; 
Queen Liliuokalani, 
who was poet and 
musician as well as 
queen, and com 
posed the world 
famous “Aloha 
Oe,” from the 
portraits on the 
wall, Governor 
Judd traces for us 
briefly the history 
of the islands; 
royal, constitu- 
tional, republican, 
territorial, He 
shows us the por- 
trait of one of his 
forebears, an early 
governor of the 
island. We chat a 
few minutes with 
Governor Judd and 
depart for a call on 


Mayor Wilson, 


It is still not nine-thirty, yet the Mayor is in his office, fresh 
flowers in all the vases, the click of the typewriter sounding 
Ile is proud, as well he may 
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CULTIVATING HIS RICE FIELD 


On the Hawaiian Islands agriculture is carried on in the most primitive 

and in the most modern manners, ranging from the small rice fields of 

the Oriental planters, cultivated with drowsy water buffalo, to the great 
plantations that produce 80 per cent. of the world’s pineapples. 


be, of the magnificent new City 
Hall, its architecture pure Spanish, 
its patio open to the sky. Palm 
fronds in the patio dip in the breeze 
as we depart, flowers nod their 
heads, yet the hum of official busi- 
ness is as active, the click of the 
typewriters as insistent as if it were 
mid-morning in New York or Chi- 
cago or San Francisco. 

A Hawaiian traffic policeman, an 
animated bronze statue beneath a 
sun umbrella, waves us through 
traffic as we leave the State House. 
I cling tightly to the lei about my 
neck. Where am I? (Is this Ha- 
wali? This vacationland? The 
carnation petals emit a tropic fra- 
grance. The illusion holds. 

I take time to examine the leis. 
These are no carelessly strung gar- 
lands of flowers. They are neck- 
laces of flower petals, picked care- 
fully apart, carefully restrung petal 
by petal, the bulky calyx discarded, 
the whole effect delicate, featherlike, 
the influence no doubt of a race long 
past whose feather work is said to 
have excelled that of any other race. 
Yes, infinite pains have been taken 
in the making of this festive gar- 
land. Life in Hawaii is not all play. 

We are convinced of it at the 
pineapple factory, a group of build- 
ings about the size of the Grand 
Central Terminal in New York, or 
so it seems, as, conducted by tall 
Jim Dole himself, we wander 
through seas of pineapples being 
washed, pared, canned. Rows of 
girls in white aprons and gloves 
complete paring where the machines 
have been careless. More girls in 
yellow aprons and gloves that match 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific Steamships 
NATIVE DIVERS AT HONOLULU 


The Hawaiians are incomparable masters of all water sports. 
Here some of the native boys are seen diving from one of the 
life boats on a big Pacific liner in Honolulu Harbor. 


famous beaches in the world. 


Coutesg Hatvozan Pout Bure 
ON THE BEACH AT WAIKIKI g 


Waikiki, basking in the warmth of a mid-Pacific sun, is one of the most 


It has been honored in song and story 
more than any place on the Islands, and in ancient times it was a favorite ; 
abode of Hawaiian kings and high chiefs. F 


the color of the fruit place t 
machine-sliced fruit in cans. We 
eat ambrosia—I mean pineapp 
slices, and drink nectar, no—pine= 
apple juice, cooled and running” 
from a tap. Is this work—or play 
—I ask myself? Surely not work” 
with the trade wind blowing in at” 
the open doors. Yet can play pro- 
duce five hundred million pounds of - 
pineapple in a year; 80 per cent. of 
the world’s supply of canned pine= 
apple? 

Our host says it can. 
magic can accomplish anything. 

With George, the Hawaiian 
chauffeur, at the wheel, we motor 


Hawaiian © 


around the island of Oahu, the lush — 


green island of which Honolulu is_ 


the capital, second largest of the | 
group of twenty Hawaiian Islands. | 


The residence section is notable— 
Spanish houses, Italian, French, 
English and American Colonial. 
American residents of American 
houses look down from their broad 
lanais to the straw-thatched roof of 
an occasional Hawaiian hut. The 
spire of Christian church rises in 
the same air with the tiered roof of 
Chinese pagoda. 
vines in 
clamber over the fence and wander 
into the trim garden of their Jap- 
anese neighbors. The East and the 
West mingle in Hawai. 

Leaving the residence section we 
pass coconut groves, banana fields. 
A drowsy carabao (water buffalo) 


Morning-glory 
New England gardens — 


plodding in a Japanese rice paddy — 


turns a disdainful head as our 
motor whizzes past. 

Lining the red, volcanic road are 
acres of pineapple fields, hundreds, 


i 
. 
. 
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GARLANDS OF FRIENDSHIP 


The lei is the symbol of friendship in Hawaii, and the custom of giving 

these fragrant wreaths originated centuries ago. The women who sell 

these garlands, as well as the yellow paper wreaths the Hawaiians love, 
add a note of color and gaiety to Honolulu business streets. 


thousands of acres of pineapples, terraced up the sides of the 
mountains. Mile after mile stretch the irrigated lands on which 
sugar cane is growing. In the fields men sing as they work the 
tows of pineapples. Cutters in the cane fields stop their labor to 
laugh and talk with each other. One man has a hibiscus in the 
ibuttonhole of his coarse work shirt; another a cluster of oleanders 
in his hat. A burro hitched to a cart turns in at an open gate. 
He wears a wreath of 
flowers about his sturdy 
meck. Service—with a 
flower. 

Flowers are everywhere 
along the road, some of 
them strange to me; as 
are many of the trees. 
George, the chauffeur, en- 
lightens me. There is the 
banyan tree with its 
smooth bark and snaky 
roots, and the monkey 
pod tree with its broad 
branches, the royal poin- 
ciana I know from Florida 
days, as well as the cro- 
tons with their variegated 
leaves. But the shower 
tree (the cassia) with its 
pink and golden showers, 
is new, as are the fields of 
large-leafed taro from the 
starchy roots of which the 
natives make poz. 


HONORING THE GODDESS OF FIRE 


At the spring festival at Honolulu, a pageant is held in honor of Pele, the ancient 

Hawaiian Goddess of Fire. She was the most fearful of native deities, having the 

power to destroy mountains, form new islands and give vent to her wrath in terrible 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions. 


tied in place with a strip of bark. He shows us how to eat raw 
fish, and gives us a taste of pot. 

The raw fish is not for us, nor the sticky, starchy pot. David 
may have them. 

Taro, from which the poz is made, is better baked—at least, it 
was better as served at Cooper’s Ranch. But what would not be? 
An Inn set in a grove of bamboo trees, with thousands of hibiscus 
shrubs blossoming all 
about; red hibiscus, pink, 
yellow, purple, mauve; 
double ones, single ones; 
dwarf ones, tall ones; and 
below, the restless sea. 
Such a sea! Such a surf; 
curling in from violet to 
blue, to pale, nile green. 
How we eat! Our appe- 
tites whetted by the fresh 
sea air, the drive, the early 
morning rising, we devour 
the broiled native chickens, 
the baked bananas, baked 
toro, the coconut cream 
pie made from fresh ripe 
coconut. 

While we drink our 
Hawaiian Kona coffee on 
the terrace, a group of na- 
tive girls from a nearby 
school come to entertain 
us; to touch our hearts 
with haunting music; to 


At David’s  rush- Courtesy Los Angeles Steamship Company delight our eyes with their 
thatched hut with its floor THE GRANDEUR OF THE PALI native dances. 
of clean, hand-woven The roadway which winds up the Pali Cliffs, which rise above the beautiful There must be fifteen 
mats, I learn something of Nuuanu Valley, commands a panorama of incomparable splendor. It was over of them, or more, their 
the native life. Don’t this thousand-foot precipice that King Kalanikupule saw his faithful followers skirts of tea teaves bound 


miss David when you visit 
Hawaii. He is worth a 
trip across the water; so 
proud he is of his native land and its customs. Stalwart and 
rugged, his bronze body clad only in a loin cloth, David strums 
the ukulele and croons the haunting native tunes, and pounds poi 
in the crude wooden bowl with its pestle of flint. He shows us 
the native spoon, made from half a coconut bowl with its handle 


hurled to destruction by the victorious Kamehameha in one of the most famous 
battles in Hawaiian history. 


about their waists, leis on 
their heads and_ necks. 
They sit in a circle and 
thrum their steel guitars, the native ukuleles. 

From out the group a girl of fourteen or thereabouts comes 
forward, arms extended, prepared to dance. Slender, graceful, 
more spirit than body, her face is exalted, her eyes illumined. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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FOLLOWING MOUNTAIN HIGHWAYS THROUGH SUMATRA 


olland’s Largest Possession in the East Indies—Savase Life in a Batak 
Kampong—Primitive Feminism Among the Menangkabau 


By W. R. Foran. Frcs. 


LEINSTER EIR TET 


cycles and crates of fowls, the space left on the road for another 
far to pass has only a safety margin of inches. Frequently in 
fhat long drive from Deli-Belawan to ie Toba I narrowly 
escaped disaster by the skin of my teeth, and my hair often 
stood on end. But accidents are extremely rare, strange to say. 

The first view of Lake Toba as I approached the town Balige 
was entrancing. Toba’s greatest length is about sixty miles and 
the total area roughly twenty-three square miles, while in some 
spots it is said to be fully fifteen hundred feet in depth. In olden 
the natives revered this lake and deemed it sacred, and 
y explorers either lost their lives or else were driven back 
Peiore setting eyes on it. 
Portunately, that uncom- 
fortable native supersti- We i 
tion in regard to Toba has ; SA 
been scrapped. The first 
European to see its waters 
was Van der Tuuk 
1863, but he had to re 
hastily before the open 
hostility of the savage 
Bataks 

The population in this 
Fegion is. dense and a agri- 
culture is ee: Here 
are vast acr oi rice 
Sawahs (fie iis irrigated in 
Sitaces). In a hillv 
country the only means nt 
mrigating the tae d -* 
the terraced syst 
fain water is 
Feservoirs on ee liege 
while the rice fields are 
built in terraces down the 
slopes irom the summit 
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SUMATRA LIFE 


Sumatra, with its anspoiled native 
population, its curious villages and 
splendid roadways. 
most interesting islands in the Dutch 
Soo East Indies. 


is one of the 


. C. Ostrander 


naked-breasted, ugly-featured, extremely dirty and devoid of any 
attractive qualities. The men were savage and uncouth, and as 
dirty-looking as their women. The Bataks are very sate 
agriculturalists and every one appeared to be working 


women and children. The women walking along the road were all 
carrying a small infant and were generally accompanied by a large 
family. 

As I entered the main street of Balige, my Malay servant 
pointed to a number of Bataks standing within a few yards of 
the roadway. From their midst I heard the most piteous 


1 


agonized 
cries from a suffering dog. It seems that the Bataks have a 
partiality for dog-flesh 
and will three times 
as much for “it as for the 
meat of any other animal. 
It is their custom slowly 
to bleed dogs to death 
with knife thrusts so as to 
secure white meat; and 
this was what was actually 
being done before my 
eyes. The Dutch Govern- 
ment has not yet suc- 
ceeded in stamping out 
this cruel practice. 

The Bataks, as well as 
being tillers of the soil, 
breed cattle, pigs and 
water buffalo. The latter 
serve a useful purpose in 
pulling the local carts and 
in ploughing >the land. 
They are used in much 
the same manner as are 
oxen in Malaya and 


pay 
fc 


crudely carven Sates Sometimes these A aa in the center of a Pet pone South Africa. To save 


fo the base. The water and sometimes they are placed along the roadside or in the center of the rice their rather tender feet, 
trickles down, irrigating fields of the deceased owner. the Bataks tie leather 
each terrace in its passage. shoes on the hoofs when 


I had seen something of the Karo-Bataks in the town I passed 
through on my way to Balige but these people were more or less 
civilized. The Pakpak- Bataks of Balige, however, Apes a much 
Wilder and more savage-looking lot of people. All along the 
road into Balige we passed streams of them on their way to work 
on their lands or returning from market. The women were 


the buffalo are hauling carts along the hard-surfaced roads. 

The Bataks are the Malays of western Sumatra, and inhabit the 
Tapanoeli Residency south of Atjeh, a large section of the south- 
east coast, and also some of the island dependencies of the west. 
They are divided into three principal groups, which are again 
sub-divided into five different sections. Those living around 


; 
| 
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40 


an unenvial 


result of the reports of the early Arab traders in their country. 
Out of half a million Bataks, fully half are merely nominal 


Moh 


are modified by somewhat 
vague memories of Hin- 
duism. These latter have 
proved very susceptible to 
the influence of the Rhen- 
ish missionaries, a fact 
which greatly facilitated 
the access and domination 
of Holland over these 
people. The professed 
Christianity of the Bataks 
is far from being sincere. 
Saturated with crass su- 
perstition, such religious 
beliefs as they may possess 
are naturally vague and 
warped. Whatever re- 
ligious label he assumes, a 
Batak is more the slave to 
superstition than an actual 
believer in any doctrines. 

To any one interested in 
strange peoples and their 
customs, the Bataks offer 
as fascinating a study as 
any race in Malayasia. 
They are still in a very 
raw and unenlightened 
stage of development—in 
fact, they are but little re- 
moved from the savage 
days of fifty years ago. 


L DatLaal- £ 
he Pakpak of 


ll the Bataks. 
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1ammedans, while about 100,000 are now alleged followers 
of Christ. The remainder are just animistic pagans, whose beliefs 
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| Lake Toba, one of the sub-divisions Their art and architecture, their weapons and worship, them 
They are the most uncivilized, barbaric and feasts and fears, their music and medicine, their dentistry and® 
Any real knowledge of these bar- dancing, and their matrimony and burial rites still reek of @ 


pagan form of existence. 


Phas by H. C. 
MARKET DAY AT FORT DE KOCK 


Fort de Kock, the capital of the residency of the Padang highlands, is the com- 

mercial center for the Menangkabau who live in this region. The Menangkabau 

have a matriarchal form of government and the women are invariably the ablest 

traders and merchants. While the men smoke and chew betel nut the women are 
busy buying and selling. 


GLIMPSES OF BATAK VILLAGES 
In the more remote sections of western Sumatra, the customs of the Batak villages 
have scarcely been touched by civilizing influences. The people lead a simple agri) 
cultural life cultivating their rice fields and breeding cattle, pigs and water buffalo. 
Though some of the people are professed Mohammedans or Christians. their ancient 
pagan beliefs are the guiding influences in their lives. 
typical Batak kampong. At the left is an example of the elaborate carving and mosaic 
work with which some of the houses are adorned. Before the house is seen one of the 

native mausoleums. 


Their communal life is maintained in the kampongs, which arep 
invariably inclosed behind wooden palisades or set in a glen Off 
feathery bamboo trees. Wherever one of these graceful oases 
seen in the midst of the water-logged rice fields or alongside the 
roadway, it is certain that there is a Batak kampong. Sometimes® 
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Photos. by H. C. Ostramie 


The upper picture shows a 


i 
; 


3 j 
there are from two to af 


dozen, or even more, | 
dwellings within such af 
fence or glen; and each® 
house has its rice granary) 
nearby. The adat ( clan” 
or family) house of the 
kampongs is the center fore 
all social and religious fes-"| 
tivities, serving not only | 
as a residence but also as7) 
a church or dance hall 4 

Every one of these 
buildings is erected on” 
massive wooden piles and¥ 
has thick plank wails= 
The high roofs are® 
thatched, each gable point 
ing sharply into the sky m) 
the form of a horn. They 
graceful curve given 07 
this palm-fiber roof is a 
feature of their architec | 
ture. A pair of horns or” 
a carved wooden head 
often adorns the dizzy ~ 
heights of these gables. 
No nails or glue are em- 
ployed in the construction — 
of the walls or flooring. 
but the outsides are fre- 
quently highly orna- 


Vhotos. by H. C. Ostrander 
] HOMES OF THE MENANGKABAU 


purest Mohammedans in the Malay Archipelago. 


mented by carving and colored mosaics. It is a thousand pities 
that the architecture of the Bataks is a fast-decaying art and 
that there is every probability of its becoming extinct. 

In every kampong there is always one huge communal house, 
and here the people receive friendly strangers and keep their most 
treasured possessions. The latter are generally of a fetishistic 
nature. Rows of smaller huts serve as granaries for their rice 
harvests, and each one is a miniature model of the residential 
buildings. There are no real doors to these houses. Instead of 
a door, there is a wooden staircase leading up through the floor 
under the raised platform 
on which the house 
stands; and it is through 
this that the Batak gains 
admittance to his abode. 

_ Privacy in the family 
life’ is not considered 
necessary. In one large 
house I found there were 
no less than eight com- 
plete families in residence 
and as many cooking- 
places. There were no 
dividing partitions or cur- 
tains; and there were no 
chimneys. The walls and 
rafters were thick with 
dripping creosote. 

Like the Dyaks of 
Borneo, the Bataks store 
large quantities of dried 
wood over the fireplaces 
as a symbol of their 
providence. These stacks 
of fuel appeared to have 
been stored there for 
many years as they were 
black with smoke from 
the fires. In the rafters 
of the roof were stacks of 
empty bamboo-tubes, 
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That the villages of the Menangkabau are more beautiful than those of the Bataks 
may be seen by comparing these pictures with those on the opposite page. 
Menangkabau houses and rice granaries are far more graceful and their mosaic work is 
executed with more subtlety and skill. A proud and happy race, the Menangkabau 
are the aristocrats of Sumatra. They live under one of the few matriarchal forms of 
government still existing in the world, while at the same time they claim to be the 


SELLING VEGETABLES 


To the weekly pekan, or market, the Batak farmers bring their huge wicker baskets 

loaded with produce. In addition to trading, the Bataks frequently celebrate this 

occasion by gorging themselves with buffalo meat, and they are often seen return- 

ing to their kampongs with bamboo tubes filled with raw blood. This they use to 
make one of their favorite sauces. 


The 


which formerly served as powder-magazines for their flint-lock 
muskets when they were engaged on one of their inter-tribal wars. 
Furniture, apart from cooking utensils, was entirely absent. 
Batak burial customs are curious. It is their custom not to 
inter their dead in the earth but to place them on a raised platform 
above the ground. Over this is erected a quaintly shaped tomb. 
The wealthy are favored with handsome brick or stone mauso- 
leums, but the poor have to be content with somewhat drab affairs 
of mud and thatch. They bury their dead in rather haphazard 
manner. Some of the tombs stand in the middle of the rice fields 
of the deceased owner and 
are nearly always white- 
washed over; others (and 
this is more general) are 
found just outside or in 
the center of a kampong; 
and others, again, stand 
beside the roadway or on 
the summit of an adjacent 
hillock. Sometimes the 
tomb is embellished with a 
crown or urn, and some- 
times with a hideous fig- 
ure carved out of wood. 
The diabolical custom 
of cutting off the teeth of 
young boys and girls at 
the age of adolescence 
came under my notice in 
the market place in Por- 
sea. The weekly pekan 
was coming to an end, but 
a large number of Bataks 
were still trying to effect 
real bargains. I strolled 


Photo. by H. C. Ostrander around, and presently my 
attention was captured by 
a Batak who appeared to 
be a conjurer. I paused 
to watch his tricks, and 
am never likely to forget 


| 
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that scene. It stands as a symbol of their cruel stupidity. 


Before my eyes was being perpetrated the unpardonable crime 
of mutilating a youngster’s front teeth. A mother had brought 
her small daughter to this fellow to have her given this mark of 


tribal “beauty.” The victim was not much more than eight 
years of age. The mother placed her on the ground with her 


head resting on a pillow of stone and her jaws wedged open by 

> t < Ss . 
a large block of wood; and to prevent her struggles the mother 
sat astride her body. The Batak dentist opened an ancient biscuit- 


tin and produced a motley collection of tools—old files, rusty 
chisels, lead-loaded bone 
mallets, a rusty steel spike, 
and hacksaws made by 


tik 


notch ing watch-sprit 


Armed witl these crude 


instruments, the dentist 
seated himself on the 

sround beside the head of 
his little patient, and com- 


menced f¢ rthwith to chip 


off the living ivory from 
the scomie’ eve-teeth much 
as ne- ason would at- 
2Tat rite, 

t the teeth, 

acksaws 

n ? e bleed- 

all the in- 

the upper and 

we ws Were sawn off 


down to the actual gums. 
And then the tl 
stumps were still 
tortured by 


orammary 


robbing 


further 
rasped 
black- 
an ex- 
hibition of revolting cruelty, 
\fter leavi ing Balige i I 
red hundred 
Fort de 
traveling on 
and through 
mountainous 
I was now in the 
the Pad high- 
most lovely part 
ot Sumatra, and among the 
curious Menangkabau_ peo- 
ple. Fort de Kock has 
history and beauty to com- 
mend it, but its greatest in 
terest is to be found in its 
native population. 


being 


was 


three 
mules to 

again 

fine roadways 
beautiful 
country. 
heart of 


the 


lands, 


The 


the men with their bright turbans, 


: Che very ancient msttu- around their waists and massive earrings of silver, and the little children often the common father, It) 
tion ot matriarchy remains adorned with necklaces of silver ringgits, yens or guilders, The houses often does not matter if the] 
in its purest form among serve as homes for six or eight families, woman, as a widow, Te] 
the Menangkabau Malays, marries a number of times. 7] 


who are a happy and proud They regard themselves as the 
aborigines of Malaya; but it is far more probable that they are 
only a detached branch of the Mal ays of the coastal regions. His- 
torians claim that there is strong evidence that this peculiar sec 
tion of the Malays has been isolated for untold ages in the heart 
of Sumatra and there has developed in perfect independence, 
The kingdom of Menangkabau, according to native legends, arose 
upon the ruins of the great Hindu Empire of Adityavarman: its 
name, “The Victory of the Buffalo,” soeibetia es the supremacy 
of the Malays of Sumatra over the Javanese. The Menangkabau 
are thought to have conquered Java at a very early date in history, 
but their dominion over that neighboring island was of short dura. 
tion. Early converted to the Islamic faith, while still preserving 
their matriarchal form of government, the Menangkabau consider 
themselves, rightly or wrongly, >» be the purest Mohammedans 
in the whole of the Malay arihipee: Whereas in almost all 
other parts of the world the matriarchal institution « lisappeared 
a cigahe years or more ago, it is still preserved in a pure form 
in the Padang highlands of Sumatra. Notwithstanding the many 


race, 


A FRIENDLY GATHERING 
Jatak village swarms with a colorful if somewhat squalid population 
the 
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severe attacks it has undergone at the hands of the Padris, a 
ligious sect which once waged war against the Dutch Governme 
in the island and has long been a thorn in their sides, the ma 
archy of the Menangkabau has remained constantly true to type 
and character. 


never rots away like wood through rain.” 
have proved this to be no idle boast. 

While at Fort de Kock I made many excursions to the $a 
rounding villages of these people, and, with the aid of a Date 
Government official, was @ 
abled to get a good insight 
into their daily lives 
customs. 


to the matriarchal system 
blood relationship is @ 
sidered to exist Onb 
through women who &fF 
mutually related or es 
among those who can claim 
descent from the samel 
woman, <A household—in}y 
the broadest possible sense i] 


is elected 


is succeeded by his VOUNLCE 
brother, In the 
there being no brothers 
of his eldest 
holds makes a family, while 
the 
ber of families forms @ 
tribe or union, called a subi: 


ing to the same 
strictly prohibited. 

Children follow 
ternal relation and, 
quently, also her sua, 


the ma 


ever, remains 
all children born of 
mother are considered tt 
be fully related as brothers 
and sisters as if they had 


Photo, by H. C. Ost 


neneer 


women with somber indigo sarongs 


Che relationship of stepfather, or of half-brothers and half-sistersy 
does not exist among these people. The children of all sisters are 
known as kamanakens and remain in her family, no matter who] 
their, fathers may be. The man simply does not count in theit 
scheme of relationship. 


It is quite easy to understand why, ev ery woman of the Menang= 7 
kabau likes to give birth to female children rather than to males, ij 
tor the former are a means of support to her and the family during 7 
do not leave 7 


the whole of their lives, Generally speaking, 
the house of their mother even when married, 

The eldest man of the senior female line, called mamear, is the 
trustee of all the possessions of the family; but, in the event of 
a transaction of any importance concerning the family property, 
he may only ratify the arrangement after a general council of 
the family has discussed the matter thoroughly and approved 
unanimously of his proposed course of action, At this council 
all the men and women of age in the family take part, as also 
do the men who have married into the family. The inclusion of 


(Centinued en page $2) 
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The Menangkabau say of this unique institutiong) 
“It never cracks like clay through the heat of the sun, anda 
The past centurieg) 
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of the word—consists of al 
number of such relation ae 
ships. At the head of each 


a panghuttit 
(chief) who, at his death, 1S 


event off 
, the ® 
mantle descends on the son} 
sister, AB 


gathering of several hous®-# 


combination of a nume 


As a general rule, the interey 
marrying of those belong= j 
subu IS] 


conse Ff 
The | 
tather of the children, hows § 
altogether 7 
outside this connection, but F 
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CCUPYING a barren 

island less than two 

hundred miles south 
of the southern border of the 
United States, the Seri In- 
dians offer a fascinating puz- 
zle to ethnologists, and their 
island is one of the greatest 
lures to adventurers remain- 
ing in North America. Off- 
cial records show that at 
least fifty white men—Amer- 
ans, Britons, Spaniards, Mexicans and Frenchmen—have ven- 
aired into the land of the Seri and never returned. Scientists, 
rith the exception of Dr. W. J. McGee, of the Bureau of Amer- 
ran Ethnology, have been unable to make contact with them 
wing to their undying hatred of all human beings except members 
# their own tribe. Nothing is known of their origin, and up to 
e middle of 1930, very little 
ad been learned of their habits 
ix methods of life. 
The Seri Indians are still in 
he stone age, but they are un- 
ible to shape even the crudest 
ammers from that material. 
hey are totally unacquainted 
with the knife, except in the 
form of a natural fragment of 
clam shell. Knowing fire, they 
nevertheless eat most of their 
food raw, devouring their en- 
ies.and even their own dead 
times of food shortage. They 
fare ignorant of the making of 
pottery, except for one form of 
unornamented, ill-formed and 
wery crude clay jar. The Seri 
women weave firm and rather 
beautiful shallow, waterproof 
baskets, the only artistic expres- 
sion I have found in more than 
twenty years of close contact 
with this mysterious tribe. Their 
homes are rough huts, better 
known by their Mexican-Indian 
name of jacales, which rarely are 
occupied more than a month or 
two at a time. They have no 
fowns or villages, not even the 
crude rancherias common to the 
Papago, Pima and Cocopah of 
the southwestern desert. 

Yet this tribe, never number- 
ing more than 7,000 or 7,500 
individuals, and today consisting 
of 1,000 men, women and chil- 
dren, possibly less, fought off 
the Aztecs from the east, the 
Apaches and Papagos from the 
north, and the Yaquis from the 
south in Indian wars running 
back probably twenty centuries. 


The Seri Indian uses the largest 
and most powerful bow and ar- 
row yet found in the New World. 
In shooting, he uses his head as a 
rest for his right arm. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE BUTTERFLY 


The painting with which this young girl’s face is adorned indicates 

that she belongs to the Butterfly Clan. The spread of the wings is 

symbolized by the lines on either side of the nose, while the straight 

line on the bridge of the nose represents the insect’s body. Pelican- 

skin robes, one of which this girl is wearing, are among the few 
highly prized possessions of the Seri. 
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SONS OF THE STONE AGE 


The Seri—Modern Mexico’s Most Savage Indians 


By D. Roperto THOMPSON 


Mexican National Government Liaison Agent to the Seri 


As told to H. H. Dunn 


Photographs and drawings courtesy Bureau of American Ethnology 


When the Spaniards came, their several expeditions against the 
Seri failed uniformly. Mexican governments which followed 
fared no better, while American expeditions up the Gulf of 
California under Dewey, Hardy and McGee made little more than 
contact with the outside of the tribe. Today, the Mexican govern- 
ment is attempting, by firm kindness and a continued effort to 
assist the Seri to better living conditions, to make friends with 
them, and, in slow progress, succeeding. 

My grandfather fought the last “war” with the Seri for 
peaceful possession of his large ranch on the edge of the Sonoran 
desert over which the Seri roam. This war merely held the Seri 
away from the ranch, and ended their raids on cattle and horses; 
it did not conquer them. They never have been conquered. In 
the last twenty years I have traveled extensively among the Seri, 
lived with their wandering clans, or family groups, and lived for 
months at a time on the island center of their tribal existence. I 
have studied their language, their government and their customs, 
and I am here trying to tell, for the first time, the secret of 
mysterious Tiburon Island. 

The Seri are a large people, 
few of the men standing less than 
six feet; the women averaging 
five feet, eight inches to five feet 
ten inches, resembling slightly 
the stone-age people of Tierra 
del Fuego, at the extreme tip of 
South America. There are also 
some skeletal kinships between 
the two. They are never fat, 
even in times of plentiful food, 
which are not frequent. But 
they are very muscular, and I 
have seen them run down wild 
deer and domestic cattle, tiring 
out these animals, then seizing 
the deer, horse or steer by the 
head and throwing it, thus break- 
ing its neck. Their only use for 
horses or mules is for food, as 
they never ride, and have no do- 
mestic animal except a half-wild 
dog which usually is very largely 
of coyote stock. A run of one 
hundred miles between water- 
holes on the Sonoran desert is 
not unusual, and is sometimes 
made when there is water in the 
tinaja at which the clan is 
camped, apparently merely for 
sport, as ten to half a hundred 
of the Seri men will take part in 
the race. In their running, they 
average about eight miles an 
hour, but can make better time 
up to twenty-five-mile distances. 

The center of Seri tribal life 
is Tiburon Island, about thirty 
miles long by fifteen miles wide, 
a rocky ridge rising roughly from 
the Gulf of California, one hun- 
dred and seventy-five miles south 
of the mouth of the Colorado, 
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and about two hundred from the 
American city of Nogales, An- 
zona. A shallow strait, two miles 
wide at high tide, but much less 
at low, separates the island from 
the Mexican mainland, which 
here consists of some of the most 
barren desert in the world. The 
Seri, in addition to complete con- 
trol _of the island, also hold a fan- 
shaped area on the mainiand, 
with a radius of about seventy- 
five miles, centered at a point 
opposite Tiburon (shark) island. 
The flat aridity of this desert, 
which has only a few well-hidden 
springs and water-holes, has 
acted as an automatic barrier 
between the enemies of the Seri 
and the latter’s island home. In 
addition, there is on this desert 
a variety of nocturnal ground- 
squirrel, which is taboo among 
the Seri. This animal is never 
killed or eaten, and has multiplied 
to such an extent that its bur- 
rows and “towns” cover virtually 
all of the mainland desert. So 
numerous are its holes in the 
ground that it is impossible—as I 
know from hard experience—to 
ride a horse faster than a walk 
across any part of this malpais. 
This unusual taboo-defense 
helped to protect the Seri from 
the mounted forces of both Span- 
iards and Mexicans. 

When I was a boy, more than 
twenty-five years ago, a raiding 
party of Seri killed and ate four 
colts on my grandfather’s ranch. 
With a squad oi fifteen well- 
armed Papago vaqueros from the 
ranch, I followed the Seri into 
the desert. We knew the desert 
as well as the Indians; we were 
mounted and they were on foot; 
we had rifles and revolvers while 
they had only their bows and arrows.. Yet they killed two of our 
party, and wounded three, while we never caught a single Seri, 
though we lost seven horses and four mules to the taboo-squirrel 
holes. 

The government of the Seri, maintained on Tiburon Island, is 
as pure a democracy as I know. Whenever an election of a tribal 
chief, or any other general question comes up, all the members of 
the tribe are called together, and a majority opinion is obtained. 
There is no voting, but both men and women beyond the age of 
puberty—about twelve years old—ex- 
press their opinions. Then those of 
the majority opinion endeavor by argu- 
ment to convert the opposition mem- 


The Seri 
people, few of the men 


are a vigorous 


than six feet 
in height. Despite their 
primitive civilization, the 
Seri have maintained their 
racial independence against 
the surrounding Indian 
tribes and the firearms of 
Spaniards and Mexicans for 
more than four centuries of 
known history. 


standing less 


bers of the tribe to their way oi 
thinking. There is no brawling or 
fighting, but every peaceful effort is 


made to obtain uniform approval of 
the majority opinion. Not inire- 
quently, tribal changes and movements 
are abandoned, even when the major- 
ity approves, if complete favor of the 
tribe cannot be obtained. 

Up to about thirty years ago, the 
tribe was a matriarchate, in which ma- 
jority opinion prevailed as now, but 
where government was administered 
by a council of elder women with no 


re: : together. 
men in it. This council could go con- 


The Seri Indians make crude canoes similar to the 
balsa of Lake Titicaca by lashing bundles of reeds 


In their turtle hunts these canoes are 
manned by iwo paddlers. 


trary to expressed majority 
opinion, but rarely did so. 
Today, the council has been 
abandoned, and males have 
equal rights of discussion 
and expression of opinion 
with females, but the clan- 
mothers, who were originally 
the representatives of the 
clans, remain and are the 
actual heads of the clans. 
The matriarchal form of 
government also persists in 
the inheritance of such small 
property as the Seri have, 
and in the fact that, aiter a 
marriage, the husband goes 
to the jacal oi his bride, his 
property becomes her prop- 
erty, and he becomes a mem- 
ber of her family and clan, 
not she of his. Divorce is ac- 
complished by declaration of 
both parties that they are 
through living together, and 
the obtaining of majority 
tribal opinion that they may 
separate. Ji there are chil- 
dren unable to fend for 
themselves, the iather must 
provide them with food until 
they are old enough to hunt 
or fish. Family morals, so 


far as I have been able to ; 
observe, are high. Both The stone-age Indian makes 


= his crude implements by break- 
premeditated murder and SE Se SS 
adultery are followed by ex- 


or aledge. He is unable to shape 
pulsion oi the offending per- even the crudest hammer and he 
son from the tribe, and he. 


is unacquainted with the knife 
or she, never is permitted to 


save in the form of a clam shell. 
return, or even to appear on Tiburon Island. Assistance givel 
to such an ostracized person is punishable by similar expulsiog 
for the person giving the aid. 

Another remnant of the once-matriarchal rule of these peculia® 
people is the custom oi iace-painting by the females of all ages 
irom babies in arms to aged crones. I have never seen the slightes 
attempt to paint the iace of a man, but it is rare to see a Sem 
woman without it. This ornamentation always takes the fom 
of an attempt to paint a symbolic figure of the deity at the head) 
of the woman’s clan. The Pelican woman, for example, paints 
two long triangles, one on either cheek, with the slender points 
out, in white or red. The Butterfly woman reproduces, usua 
in white, a fairly good imitation of the insect, with wings spread 
on both sides of the nose, a straight line up the nose representing 
the body. 

Somewhere along the centuries they have lived on this dese : 
island and the equally | barren mainland, the Seri have accumulates 
a most bitter enmity toward all people 
save their own. By tribal agreeme 
every person not a Seri caught of 
mainland or island, is to be killed mm 
mediately. So far as I have been able 
to learn, and irom all that my irienc 
Romero knows, only one other white) 
man than myself ever has spent a night 
on Tiburon Island. 

There can be no doubi that the ma- 
jority oi the men so killed were eaten 
by the Seri, who formerly hunted the 
men, and women, of other Indian 
tribes living on the edges of Seriland,” 
in the same manner and for the same 
purpose that they hunted deer and rab-7 
bits. No prisoners ever are known to 7 
have been taken alive by the Seri. The ® 

(Continued on page 34) ¥ 
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j you sit herein comfort, each turn of the wheels 
yeals a new wonder...gives you a new thrill 


HEREVER YOU LOOK THERE IS 
3EAUTY - JOY - HAPPINESS 


If you are looking for peace, joy and con- 


- tentment, not to mention opportunities for 


teeta IT TOOK 50 YEARS 
fee th eeedsv TO BUILD THIS TRUNK 


ing to graciously offer you these comforts. , , 
You will find that Switzerland will break its einai but it Was worth it H 
heart to please your every mood. | 

| oa a fine trunk is an art—and one that can’t be learned 


TRAVEL in COMFORT and SAFETY | 


| car or an accurate, finely jeweled watch, it’s the result of years 


overnight. Like a towering skyscraper, an expensive motor 


Travel wisely and economically. Our 8 day 


2nd Class season ticket costs only $18.50. 


_ of studied experience — of painstaking craftsmanship — of con- 
stant experimenting for improvements—accepting that which is 


We shall be glad t d you illustrated good; rejecting that which is questionable. 
e shall be glad to send you 


: F 5 | There are no flimsy makeshift materials or substitutes used in a 
literature on the following most delightfu . : 
Hartmann. Every feature of this famous trunk has been vigorously 


routes and places: | tested over thousands of miles in actual travel use before it has 


Lugano, St. Gothard, Lucerne and its Lake District, Grisons, been accepted. 


St. Moritz, Simplon, Loetschberg, Bernese Oberland, Inter- | 

laken, Jungfraujoch, Berne, Thun, Beatenberg, Estaad, 

Montreux, Zermatt-Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp, Lausanne- 
Ouchy, Geneva. 


The result is...an absolutely flawless piece of travel equipment 


_...smooth working, extremely goodlooking and amazingly effi- 


cient at handling clothes in transit. 


Write or clip this ad for packet T. R. & 


Colors are pleasing—50 sizes and models. $35 
to $450. At your better shops or department 
stores. Hartmann Trunk Co., Racine, Wisconsin 


IWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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OPEC TS: to create and promote interest in trav el and exploration; to furnish its members information on SERS 
travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment oj transportation facilities; to arouse — 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe, 
Diréctor-General, Pan-American Union 
ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucian S. Kirtland 


GREAT BRITAIN—1931 


The Secretary of the Club would like to 
remind those members who are planning 
trips to the British Isles that a variety of 
booklets are available describing various 
sections of England, Scotland and Ireland. 
If members will specify those sections in 
which they are specially interested the 
Secretary will gladly send any available 
booklets which may be of help. 

Of special interest to travelers in the 
British Isles is “1931 in Great Britain and 
Ireland.” This is a small handbook con- 
taining a list of the principal events of 
1931 in all parts of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. In addition to a day by day listing 
of the important events throughout the 
British Isles the booklet contains useful in- 
formation about passports, taxes, weather 
and climate, currency, air services and 
other matters. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 


The London visitor who wants a vaca- 
tion from sightseeing and a rest by the 
seashore can find recreation or quiet at 
Southend-on-Sea which is just thirty-five 
miles from the capital and can be reached 
by fast trains. 

Southend-on-Sea is the second largest 
seaside resort in the British Isles. It 
possesses over four hundred acres of pub- 
lic gardens, an esplanade five miles long 
and superb bathing facilities. On the sur- 
rounding wooded cliffs there are innumer- 
able delightful walks and superb views. 
There are also ideal opportunities for 
golfing, tennis and other open-air sports. 

Americans will be specially interested in 
Cluny Priory, only a few miles from 
Southend. Here stands Chantry House, 
the home of Christopher Martin who 
chartered the famous Mayflower which 
sailed to New England with the Pilgrim 
Fathers in 1620. 

From Southend the visitor may make a 
number of delightful sea trips to Kent, the 
east coast resort, and even to the French 
coast. The Secretary has on hand a 
limited number of illustrated booklets on 
Southend which he will be glad to send to 
members who are specially interested, as 
long as the supply lasts. 


TORQUAY 


Americans are beginning to discover the 
delights of the English Riviera and the 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLEGE 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the development 

of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and of our wild 
animal and bird life: to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all movements that make travel ©& | 
safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the world in order to secure the MA 
cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


charm of one of its principal towns—his- 
toric Torquay with its semi-tropical gar- 
dens and its beautiful scenery. Within 
easy reach by road or rail of London, 
Torquay is one of the most charming spots 


Oddicombe Beach at Torquay 


in England. It is situated on seven beau- 
tiful hills and is surrounded on three sides 
by the ocean. Nearby are some of the 
most interesting historical sections oi 
England, and delightful Devonshire towns 
and byways allure the pedestrian and the 
motorist. 

Torquay offers incéanparable opportuni- 
ties for outdoor sports of all kinds— 
sw imming, s sailing, riding, golf and tennis. 
In winter the mean temperature is one de- 
gree higher than Nice and such subtropical 
plants as eucalyptus and mimosa flourish 
entirely unprotected. In summer the heat 
is tempered by the gentlest of cool breezes. 

Members who want further information 
about Torquay should write the Secretary 
for the illustrated booklet ““Torquay—The 
English Riviera.” Our supply of this 
booklet is limited so we request that only 
those members write for it who are spe- 
cially interested. 


NEW HOTEL CONTRACTS 


The Secretary is glad to announce that 
we have just made an arrangement with 
the New Shoreham Hotel in Washington 
and members are requested to add it to 
the present Official Hotel and Shop Bul- 


letin. The name of the Holland Hotel, 
Baden-Baden, Germany, should also be 
added. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Harry A. Franck 
Earl of Hardwicke 


FOLLOWING SPRING NORTHS 
WARD 


With the coming of spring the moton 
returning north from Florida has a sp 
did opportunity to watch the flowering’ 
some of the most beautiful gardens} 
America. His first stop is at Charlest 
where the century-old Magnolia Ga 
and Middleton Gardens offer a unique 2 
brilliant floral display said to be equal 
nowhere else in the world. In addition) 
their magnificent magnolias and azale 
Charleston’s gardens possess a number) 
beautiful ancient live oak trees overhm 
with Spanish moss, some of which are @ 
ward oi six hundred years old. 

On leaving Charleston the motorist m% 
reach Washington, D. C., in time for @ 
blossoming of the cherry trees in Potomm 
Park. The Oriental splendor of @ 
cherry blossoms in pink and white may 
viewed to best advantage from the spect 
way in South Potomac Park and along i 
edge oi the Tidal Basin. 

Washington’s original cherry trees wef 
presented to the city by the Mayor 
Tokyo in 1912 in recognition of Ms 
Tait’s love for flowers. Dozens of varie 
ties may be found, each with a Japanest : 
name that expresses the particular chai 
of each tree. The small number of tree 
planted twenty years ago has increas 
now to more than 3,000. 

Leaving Washington, the motorist may 
then tour the famous Shenandoah Vall 
where millions of apple trees are in fowe® 
during the latter part of April and the 
first part of May. At the height of if 
blossoming season an annual festival & 
held at Winchester and celebrated by thor 
sands of children garlanded with flowers 
Continuing northward the motorist may 
visit the Pocono Mountains of Penns) 
vania where splendid displays of mountaii 
laurel and rhododendron may be seem 
about June 15th. The approximate dates 
of the blossoming season are as follows: 

Charleston Gardens, March 20 ito 
April 20 
Washington Cherry Blossoms, March 
25 to April 25. 
Shenandoah Valley Apple Blossoms, 
April 20 to May 10. 
Pocono Mountains, Rhododendrons, 
June 10 to June 15. : 

Motorists interested in making this tp 
can secure further particulars and road 
ae by writing to the National Travel 

ub. 


== KONNICHIWA 


NIPPON 


FA] Greet the Empire of the Rising 


= Sun at the Golden Gate... come 


to meet you in one of Nippon’s 


jeasure pagodas of the sea... Asama Marv, Carcurpu Maru, 
ad Tatsuta Marv. 2 When you go aboard these motor liners 
n San Francisco. you are already in Japan. True, the twentieth- 
entury luxury all about you is American, but the atmosphere of 


Yriental courtesy is Japanese. 2 Fourteen days later when you 


arrive in Yokohama, you will not only know how to say “Konni- 
chiwa~, and “Sayonara”, and a lot of other things in Japanese, 
but better still, you will know much about the charming cus- 
toms of the cherry blossom kingdom. Besides, you will add 14 
days going and coming...that’s almost a month...to your trip. 
JAPAN. CHINA, AND THE PHILIPPINES . . . . STOP-OVER AT HONOLULU 
Magnificent staterooms and suites...swimming pool...gymnasium 
_..wide decks...and menu delicacies that would make the most 
world-weary palate cut a caper. Dancing, of course, and every 
other kind of entertainment on board. English-speaking stewards. 
Z Regular sailings from San Francisco and Los Angeles, first- 
class $300. up. From Seattle and Vancouver direct to the 
Orient on new Cabin and Tourist-cabin motor liners or all 
Tourist-cabin ships: Cabin $250. up, Tourist-cabin $125. Around- 
the-World in cither direction, $993...call, or write Dept. 19. 
New York . 10 Bridge St., 545 Fifth Ave. 


San Francisco . . 551 Market Street 
Seattle . . . . 1404 Fourth Avenue 
Chicago . 40 North Dearborn Street 


Los Angeles . 605 South Grand Ave. 
2 or Cunard Line, general agents 
or to any local tourist agent 
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GREAT FOSTERS 


EGHAM — SURREY — ENGLAND. 


(LONDON 19 MILES) 


“The most Romantic Hotel I have ever heard of”’ 
(Morning Post). 


Base a home of Ls Elizabeth— Now panne s most unique Hotel, 


For Particulars Apply 
SECRETARY GREAT FOSTERS, EGHAM, SURREY, ENGLAND. 
ra =]REAT FOSTERS is one of England’s most beauti- 
2 ful 16th century houses, and offers the enjoyments 
of both Town and Country Life. The aim of 
Great Fosters is to give all modern luxury together 
| ek ide ray heen of a private Country House such as no other 
_ Hotel can give, and no money can buy, but which can only be 
given by the atmosphere and mellowness of time. 


x 
Great Fosters contains many beautiful Suites with 


Period Furniture, original panelling and ceilings. 
42 


Excellent Golf, 2 Miles. 


He 


Archery in grounds—Riding in Windsor Park. 
x 
Open-Air Swimming Pool in grounds. 
a 
French Restaurant open to non-residents. 
x 
Motorcars can be hired for any length of time or journey. 
Boats and trains met by request. 


| 


Windsor, Ascot, Eton, Henley, Maidenhead, Camberley, Hamp- 
ton Court, Burnham Beeches, Stoke Poges, Kempton Park, 
Sandown, Wentworth and Sunningdale are all within 

a short distance of Great Fosters. 

) % 

| Single Rooms from 12/6. per night 

| Double Rooms from 1 guinea. 
) 

| 


Period Suites according to the particular Suite desired— 
From the Italian Suite at 214 gns. per night 
to the Tapestry Suite at 3144 gns. per night 
or the Queen-Anne Suite, consisting of one double room, 
sitting room and bathroom at 4 gns. per night. 


| Illustrated Booklet from TRAVEL, 7 West 16th St., New York 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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HEAD FOR SPRINGTIME 
ON THE HEIGHTS 


AKE that 
on the rise; 


four hours away 


urge for travel 

answer it with 
a trip to Grove Park Inn, where by 
blooms are beginning to blanket 
the mile-high mountains and the 
air is filled with zest. 
from you is 
this land so packed with pleas- 


Twenty- you, 


ure... every sport you can 
crave... relaxation that can’t 
be matched. Golf on the famous 
Asheville Country Club course is 
now at its best—and it’s on your 
own front lawn. Riding, tennis, 
archery, hiking, motoring over 
broad paved highways. Come 
motor or by train. The Inn 
will do its share after your ar- 
rival. The cuisine will charm 
the service will make you 
call it home. May we send you 
all the details? 


GROVE PARK INN 


Finest Resouw Hotel tn the Yorld 


SUNSET MOUNTAIN 


ASHEVILLE, N.C. 


Pee 


10 Days—$140 up 
13 Days—$155 up 
ALL EXPENSES 


HAVANA 
One Way $85 up 
Round trip $130 up 


WARD 


sti CEL 


AIL on the new “MORRO CASTLE” or 

“ORIENTE” for one of those marvel- 
ous Ward Line AIl-Expense Tours. You 
stop at the “Plaza” or the “Ritz” ... and 
four sightseeing trips hand you the keys of 
the city . . . with the Ward Line’s compli- 
ments . . . How do they do it for so little 
money? Ah, that’s their cleverness . . . and 
your good luck! 


For Literature and Reservations address Any 
Authorized Tourist Agent or General Passenger 
Dept., Foot of Wall St. Uptown Ticket Office, 545 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


Le 


| 
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THE PERSONALITY OF ENGLAND’S CAPITAL 
(Continued from page 11) 


spots. A score of books are published 
every year on the “romance” of Lon- 
don, and always they plod the same 
ground, and take the same provincial 
attitude of regarding London as a mu- 
seum instead of a living city. They 
are no more than a recital of the his- 
tory of old nooks and corners, and I 
can’t see why these old nooks and 
corners should be called “romantic” 
because centuries ago things hap- 
pened in them that happen every week 
in the streets and houses of today. 
True romance is a vital spirit, not a 
dead perfume. Lovers who courted in 
the walks of Vauxhall Gardens two 
hundred years ago are no more ro- 
mantic than lovers of today discussing 
the price of furniture under the pry- 
ing eyes of Hyde Park policewomen. 
Man is the supreme romance of the 
world, and wherever his foot falls ro- 
mance goes with it. The South Pole 
was never so romantic, undiscovered, 
as it is today with the footprints of 
Shackleton and Scott, and nowhere 
in the past can you find’ anything so 
romantic as any square mile of Lon- 
don at this present day, for in no 
other spot have the feet of man fallen 
so thickly. 

No London pageant of the past 
could have been more moving than our 
mighty morning and evening pageant 
of workers to and from the city— 
one of the phenomena of the Western 
world; yet people who see nothing in 
this will see something romantic in 
the Tower of. London. The vista of 
Romford Road, which was the earliest 
road into London, is no more romantic 
than the vista of one of the great ar- 
terial motor-roads, which are the 
latest; and the fact that thousands of 
eighteenth-century people took boat at 
the foot of Wapping Old Stairs makes 
them no more interesting than the 
tramway shelter at Blackfriars Bridge, 
where millions of twentieth-century 
people have lined up to take trams. 
These people see beauty in Gray’s Inn 
and pass blindly by Bush House. 
They see romance in the nightly ring- 
ing of the curfew at Ely Place, and 
only a daily fact in the chiming of 
Big Ben through the loud-speaker. 
Before they can appreciate, they have 
to borrow the illusion-glass of time. 

In this matter the uneducated have 
a truer sense than the lettered an- 
tiquarians. They do not stare at the 
Banqueting Palace in Whitehall; 
they stare at the County Hall at Lam- 


beth. They do not find romance in 
fusty courts and alleys around the 
Temple, but among the barges and 


steamers of the river, and the motor- 
coaches coming in from Edinburgh 
and Manchester. They do not go to 
look at the oldest house in Cheapside 


but at the newest hotel in Piccad 
and they view the new broadcas 
building at Langham Place with 
wondering eyes of those Tudor 
doners who watched at Shoredit 
the building of London’s first thea: 
The nooks and corners of Cler 
well, with their remnants of 
seventeenth century, and their que 
trades, have their appeal for t 
whose business is history, but f 
evoke less of wonder than the leng 
of Fulham Road or the populous my 
tery of Islington. If you cannot fe 
romance there, and in the terriiy 
uniformity of suburban streets, t 
you are not for romance. It 
knowledge that, wherever you stat 
London is inclosing you in an eve 
lasting spiral of streets and hou 
does not move you; if the spectacle 
its unresting drive and stir, on a sca 
unmatched in the history of the worl 
does not fill you with awe, then not 
ing will. For wonder is revealing 
self on every yard of the city’s ston 
And every day the tale of wond 
is being amplified; every mile of tf 
city’s growth makes another phase ai 
adds a new factor to the perplexities 
of the seeker after its message. 
has been no steady and cumulati 
growth; it has been reached by ele 
tric epochs of destruction and increasel | 
Starting with the earliest maps, ane 
comparing them with successive maps: 
one sees that for nearly three hundred 
years it grew slowly, and in lo 
periods stood still. The last hundred) 
years was its spell of greatest growt 
and in those years it grew with in= 
credible rapidity and to well-nigh un- 7 
manageable dimensions. Up to 18207 
pastures and farms stood well within 
a two-mile radius of Charing Cross. 


the six-mile radius. 
of the nineteenth-century iron i 
added more to its magnitude than all _ 
the preceding ages of its life. In that 
span all the farms and pastures within 
a five-mile radius became Londom 
streets. 4 

This acquisition of territory was no = 
mere ornament or vassalage of a 
king; whatever London acquired from ~ 
the country became part of it, and to- q 
day these outer acquisitions are as 
London as the Tower or Whitehall. 
It has grown as man grows, by nour- ~ 
ishment; and as a man’s head is at © 
one age but twelve inches from his ~ 
foot, and at a later age, sixty-six 


inches from his foot—though still a_ 
part of him—so London’s boundaries ~ 
reach ever outward and use all that — 
they take in to nourish -and increase — 
the one body and spirit, the unknow- — 
able London. 
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CUNARD S. S. LANCASTRIA=51 DAYS 
SAILING JUNE 30 


INCLUDING ALL EXPENSES ON 
SHIP AND SHORE N.Y.TON.Y. 


A most complete itinerary including 
many delightful shore excursions, illus- 
trated lectures, dances and many enter- 
tainments, outdoor swimming pool. 
Visiting 12 countries— Madeira, Spain, 
Algeria, Italy, Monaco, Holland, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Scotland, Bel- 
gium, France. One ship throughout or 
stop over if desired. Send for complete 
information. 


Your Local Agent Or 


CUNARD LINE I FRANK TOURIST CO. 
25 Broadway N.Y.C. | 542 Fifth Ave. N.Y.C. 


IIRECT TO R i O 


12 DAYS 


Jo Intermediate Stops 


NORTHERN PRINCE” .. . “EASTERN 
RINCE” . . . “SOUTHERN PRINCE” ,. - 
WESTERN PRINCE” . . . luxury, safety and 
nart living afloat. Everyone tuned to today’s 
yphisticated travel demands . . . each a mod- 
rn, luxurious speedster, ahead of date in every 
epartment, even to the advanced system of 
sientific ventilation, designed specially for 
ruising in tropic waters. Let the Four Princes 
ke you safely and properly to Rio, Santos, 
fontevideo and Buenos Aires. 


ORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS 


ccommodations for first-class passengers only. 
servations and literature at authorized tourist 
gents, or Furness Prince Line, 34 Whitehall 
t. (where Broadway begins), or 565 Fifth 
VEIN. XY. C, 


mrOUND WORLD TOURS 
08 Days—23 Ports—$680 


FURNESS (ince LINE 


rince Line Service has been Continuous between @ New York and South America for 35 years 
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you’ ve beenlooking for. Only one night from Chicago and St. Louis 
to Colorado. All classes of accommodations, all reasonably priced. 
Vacation with Nature 

via Union Pacific 


This summer, let Union Pacific bring you 
areal vacation in one of the Western Won- 
derlands.15 National Parks to choose from, 
for Union Pacific serves more of the scenic 
West than any other railroad, including 


RS | 
US 
lean 
Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone - Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National Parks 
Colorado 
California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 


Take advantage of low summer fares with liberal stop- 
over privileges. At little more than half the usual rail 
fares, via Union Pacific, you can visit any of the 
above regions. 


Let us also tell you about our all-expense 
escorted tours. The ideal way to the West. 
Minimum cost with no inconvenience. 


Write today for free illustrated booklets about any of 
our vacation wonderlands. 


fale Ganmae General Passenger Agent, Room 53 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send me complete information and booklets about. ---_----- 


Long’s Peak in Rocky Mountain National Park 
High in the Rugged “Rockies” you’ll find the perfect vacation 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


UNION PACHC 
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aeaae Suites complete 


HOTEL with bathroom, 
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telephone, etc. 
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lo Speed or Dot to Speed / 


Equally pleasant choice between the prestige 
of Lloyd Express, led by the fastest liners 
afloat: or the vivacity of Lloyd Cabin Quartet 


ENGLAND:IRELAND:FRANCE*GERMANY 


® LLOYD OFFICES AND AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


SaeN.T.C. 4,, 


o%* UNDER MANGER MANAGEMENT 
IN NEW YORK 
HOTEL NIANGER 


2000 Rooms 
The Wonder Hotel of New York 
Tth Ave. 50-51st Sts. 


©/, 


Heart of Times Square District 


= 


Reom with running water - $2.0 


for ise - = = - - 308 


Hotel Woodstock 43rd $ 
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HOTEL MaRCEE 


Nex Englands Most Modernly Equipped and Perfectly 
Appointed Hotel 


at North Station. Direct Entrance from B. & M. Depot 


500 Rooms. Each with Bath. Shower. Radio 
fer one $256 to 4 for tre te 6 
BO HIGHER RATES 
Tiese Hotels Fao'ore + Rresitc ond Taide d Ho > Lanckeom: and Dizuers 


Fer Maps of New York ay Boston and De=criptive Booklet= 
Write to Travel Department 
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in Paris | 


Frane 


Around the World 


International Overseas Exposition 
May to October, 1951 


You've never had time for a “Round the World Cruise? 
~w Climb the steps of 
see the 
hear the tiger roar in his native jungle ... 


This year, Paris is the-world-in-one! 
a glittering Indo-Chinese Temple. . . 
bodian ballet... 
whisk yourself around the corner into the African desert... 
Beau 


Geste, yonder’s a school in Mogador where solemn children 


Royal Cam- 


here’s a Mehariste on his tall white camel. there’s 
drone the Koran all day long » Dip to the equator and 
watch the blood curdling war dance of the Senegalese .. . 
see the march of the Gods, priests and priestesses of occult 
ic a thousand years ago Ww At- 
theatres that 


watch 


faiths, ceremonials old in mag 
tend the first Colonial Olympic Games .. . 
dazzle with every variation of the world’s pageantry... 
the haute couture filling its nimble brain with a thousand 
bizarre suggestions for the fashions of “32... dine and 
dance at restaurants that promise new sensations even for 
Parisian gourmets ~w The great Paris itself. that was Lutetia, 
peopled by the Parisii in the time of Julius Caesar; the Paris 
of Pepin the Short, and of the Plantagenets, of the Louis, 
and the Philips. and the noble House of Valois: of the House 
of Bourbon. and of the great Napoleon, and the later Bona- 
partes ... think of the untold centuries of human joy and 
strife. tragedy and jubilation, that have gone into its making, 
: and there will come to you an echo of its warm and human 
you've crossed . . . this 


soul w No matter how many times 


/ is a brand new thrill! 


Information and literature on request 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


General Representatives 
INTERNATIONAL WACONS-LITS, 
AVESUE, NEW YORK. OF ANY TOURIST ACENCY 


7O1 FIFTH 


LEVIATHAN 
Sailing 

. Rothe *Charm-ofva 

Cosmopolitan Crowd! 


MAY 9 
JULY 4 


APRIL 15 
JUNE 17 


NV CP ie : : 3 
MAY 27 | the business brains of a household. 


| on 


| It is performed by a wali, 


i... eee 
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FOLLOWING MOUNTAIN HIGHWAYS 
(Continued from page 42) 


the latter is merely to safeguard the 
interests of their wives and children, 
for on other grounds they have no 
legal status. 

In regard to their matrimonial af- 
fairs, a betrothal is considered binding 
both contracting parties by the 
simple act of exchanging pledges; and 
the actual marriage ceremony is con- 
ducted according to the rites of Islam. 
who him- 


| self adheres to the patriarchal institu- 


| archal. 


tion. But it is interesting to note that 
the conjugal rights of the marriage 
he presides over always remain matri- 
The husband moves into his 
bride’s house, but is never considered 
or treated as one of her actual “fam- 


ily.’ The woman wears the trousers, 
| and the man the apron-strings. You 
| will always observe that it is the 


women who do the work and who are 


The architecture of the Menang- 
kabau, while similar to that of the 
Bataks, is much finer in workmanship 
and design. The outer walls of their 


_| houses are decorated with beautifully 


finished wood-carving and painted with 


mosaic patterns of white, red and 
| yellow. The main entrance is gener- 
ally approached by a stone stairway 


| compartment, 


Meet the World on a crossing in the | 


LEVIATHAN, 
mous ship on the Atlantic. An explorer 
off to deepest Africa . . . a premiere 
to Paris . . 
Oriental potentate bound for an im- 
perial conference . . . 


danseuse returning - an 


women of importance. Cosmopolitans 
all! Devoted to the LEVIATHAN be- 
cause of her cosmopolitan atmosphere 
. steadiness at 
room spaciousness .. . 


and appointments . . 
5-day speed... 


covered pier to covered pier . . . brilliant 


Club Leviathan and Ben Bernie dance | 
| thirty 


orchestra, suppers and entertainment 
without cover charge or check . 
“Talkies”’ 

. famous Pompeian Pool... a cuisine 
that is the toast of the Atlantic... 
every deck divertissement . . . anda 
fare for the romantic voyage to 
Cherbourg or Southampton that is a 
revelation in value! 

* * * 

Five famous cabin liners — George 
Washington, America, Republic, Presi- 
dent Harding, President Roosevelt, New 
York to Plymouth, Cherbourg, Ham- 


burg, with fares from $1352.50. 
Official Fleet of the Intercollegiate 


Alumni Associations 


UNITED STATES LINES 


Paul W. Chapman, President 


For complete information see yourlocal agent | 


or our offices: New York, Atlanta, Boston, 


Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Phila- | 


delphia, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Minnea- 
polis, Seattle, Pittsburgh, Washington} Little 
Rock, New Orleans. SPECIFY AMERICAN 
SHIPS FOR YOUR FOREIGN TRADE 


largest and most fa- | 


men of affairs, | 


. Ship-to-Shore telephone | 


and small veranda, which is painted 
either white or yellow. 

The interiors are divided off into 
sections, but there are no partitions. 
In one house through which I was 
shown there was a raised platform at 
one end on which was a wide divan 
covered with Batik-work cloths. 
There were no curtains in front of this 
although I was in- 
formed that this was the family bridal 
chamber. There were no other beds 
visible, and the occupants appeared to 
sleep on the floor on grass mats. The 
whole family dwelt in this one com- 


| munal house, and here the aged pang- 
| hulu 


also lived. Privacy, apparently, 
is not a treasured privilege among 
Menangkabau married couples. The 
flooring was of rough boards; and 
there was very litle furniture beyond 
a few cheap tables and chairs. The 
simplicity of its fittings were striking. 
The only male I saw in this house- 
hold was the aged panghulu, a man of 
over eighty years, who had given 
of them in faithful service to 
the Dutch Government. This pen- 
sioner was a charming fellow, and the 
soul of courtesy. But even he de- 
ferred to his eldest daughter, who 
was the head of the “family” under 
matriarchal government. 

All of the women in this family 


| house were middle-aged or else fairly 


young. The head woman was, I 


| should surmise, about sixty at least, 


and it was plain to see that she ruled 
the roost. When I offered the old 


| panghulu a cigarette, he took my case 


and first passed it to this head woman. 
I insisted on each woman present hay- 
ing a cigarette, but each one in turn 
handed her gift to the head of the 
house; and she calmly accepted them 
as her right. She got every cigarette 
in my case, so it was fortunate that I 


am a confirmed pipe-smoker and sel- 
dom smoke cigarettes. None of the 
children appeared to be over eight 
years of age, but they were very 
bright and intelligent. 

Outside the main family house were 
a number of rice granaries, all carved 
and painted with the same perfection 
of artistic skill as the residential 
houses. They were, in fact, miniature 
models of them. Herein are stored 
the rice harvests, and the stock is 
drawn upon as required for flour 
making. 

The Menangkabau villages are al- 
ways hidden among a clump of trees 
and slender palms. Each family house 
has its own particular area; but they 
are all grouped close together. In 
an open space between the houses of 
the village is a horn-roofed shed, with 
open sides, in which is suspended a 
long, hollowed tree-trunk. This is 
the village bell. When the pang- 
hulu wishes to summon his people to 
a conference, or there is a fire or 
cause for general alarm, the loud, 
reverberating notes of this drum soon 
assemble all the people of the suku, 
either to hear his pronouncement or to 
defend their village. 

Judging by what I observed in the 
many villages I visited, I should say 
that they live an ideal existence. 
They are always happy, cheerful and 
content. Certainly the Menangkabau 
have found through many successive 
centuries that the matriarchal system 
of government works admirably. 

The motor trip from Fort de Kock 
over the mountains and through the 
forest-clad valleys to Padang, was an- 
other revelation of Sumatra’s beauty. 
Nearing Padang, the capital of the 
western area of Sumatra, I was 
greatly entertained by seeing Malays 
using trained monkeys to climb the 
tall coconut trees and throw down the 
nuts for them. The men stood below 
the tree, holding the monkey by a 
long piece of cord fastened to a belt 
around the little beast’s waist, and 
then waited patiently for the mon- 
key’s convenience. Both were the 
essence of laziness. The nuts are 
thrown down, it is true; but the best 
part of a morning may be wasted 
while one of these monkeys supplies 
his master with six nuts. I waited so 
long to see them pick and throw down 
the first nut that I nearly missed my 
steamer to Batavia in Java. 

I ended my journey at Batavia, and 
from there set out to see Java and 
the rest of the Dutch East Indies; but 
nothing I saw after leaving Sumatra 
attracted me so much as that island 
had done. I had traveled something 
like a thousand miles by car, and my 
journey from the northeast to the 
southwest coast was roughly 650 miles 
—the other 350 miles being devoted to 
expeditions off the main route. 

As you travel through the East 
you are confronted with the words: 
“Come to Java!’ You cannot escape 


that invitation wherever you go; but 
I would like to change it to “Come to 


Sumatra !” 
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to Egypt, Sudan, India, 

Persian Gulf, Burma, | © 
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China, Japan, East and 
/South Africa, Mauritius, 
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BE MY GUESTS IN | |AKE A TRIP THROUGH 
(BRITAIN !!3 


I did not, three years ago, coin that 
phrase “Be My Guests” just because it 
sounded good as an advertising slogan, 


but because it seemed to describe in a 
nutshell the ideal which I had already 


before me in starting a new travel 
co IN THIS 


PERFECTION ? 


Are you coming to Europé this year 
as the honored guest of a relative or FAMOUS 
friend who will be free to devote the 
whole of his time and energy to your 
entertainment and who has his own fine 
| car in which to motor you about? In 
| that case I wish you the happy and successful vacation you are sure 
to have. But if not—and we cannot all be in such a lucky position— 
have me or one of my colleagues as your host with the same quali- 
fications. 
I am more confident than ever, and so are those who accepted 
my invitations of previous years, that the type of hospitality- 
service I have to offer is not only altogether new, not merely the 
best, but one which is unique! 


| A Challenge. 


Do you think this boast an extravagant one? Try me then and prove 
for yourself—as others have done—that my claims are justified by 
results. But if you do know of another service of exactly the same 
kind anywhere in Europe please let me know at once; [ shall surely 
want to co-operate! 


What About It? 


As a first step towards finding out the full meaning of that invita- 
tion which heads each of my monthly talks in “Travel” just sit down, 
right now, and send me your name and address—if only on a post- 
card—for a copy of either or both of my illustrated brochures “Be My 
Guests in Britain” and “Be My Guests in London.” These little books 
tell you how, why and where you can travel in the most luxurious 
way imaginable for from $11.53 per day, inclusive of every conceivable 
expense. 


Regent House, D. HARMAR-SMITH % “Travel,” 
or 


Regent Street, 7, West 16th Street, 
London, W. 1 New York 
Cable Address: Escortours London. 


tnileed, i! Here's anidea for a trip through Britain 
© ... Take the FLYING SCOTSMAN to 
Edinburgh... 393 miles... a record 


Cnt ACC run of comfort and efficiency. Get on 


board at King's Cross Station (London) 


E | | ROP ee at 10.0 a.m. any week-day and in just 
8% hours you will find yourself in 
Edinburgh. In that short space of time you will have passed through mediae- 
Jor S93 05 val splendour of great castles and cathedrals... through the peace and 

beauty of old world towns and villages . . . skirting coast resorts—popular 


Reed te the nce Cie ee and quiet. Then when you have seen the lie of the land wander this way | 


Lawrence Sea-way .. . stop at choice A . 
hotels abroad . . . enjoy glorious days leisurely southwards again... stop at the places which appeal to your 
of motoring and sightseeing in Hurope— i a4, . 
with ample time free for shopping, plea- personal taste... thus you will see the best of Britain. Call or write for i 
sure and Hie ce $36 

For as little as 5, or as much as oti 
$1085, The Travel Guild provides leisurely new descriptive booklet 37. 
motor tours of Europe on the all-expense 
basis. These prices include: round trip 
ocean passage, European transportation 
by motor, hotel accommodations, all COMMUNICATE WITH KETCHAM 
meals, except a London and Paris 
(where clients prefer to search out the Hl 
world-famed eating places rather than General Agent, // W. 42nd Street, New York i 
dine at one hotel); city sightseeing trips; i 
admissions to galleries and museums; Wy 
services of lecturers and couriers—even ¢ 
your tips! 

Weekly sailings, April to September. 


Itineraries to every country in Hurope. LONDON i 
The TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 4 
THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc., 180 North Michigan, Chicago nant, AND NOR i fi EAS i ERN 

521 Fifth Avenue, New York 681 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. a: © 

Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee 248 Washington St., Boston, Mass. : SD: if 

Gentlemen: Please send me free your 80-page book of European 
navian Countries, Ireland, Scotland and Spain. I am interested in RAILWA Y 
{ ]/conducted travel [ ] independent travel. 
pe 4) OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 
If student, state grade ae ; 


travel, describing your House Parties and extensions to the Scandi- 
Boh ie aan a eats a 


Sa 
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A FRIEND WHEN 
YOU NEED A 
FRIEND... 


When you are away off some- 
where... and you don’t know 
asoul...and you can’t speak 
the language . . . and you are 
as helpless as the day you 
were born. . . you see a cap 
... and there is a smile under 
it...and once again there is 
that name you will jump for 
joy to see—*‘Cook’’. 


For 90 years Cook’s, through 
their unique world - wide 
facilities, have placed the 
joys and advantages of travel 
within the reach of all. . . 300 
conveniently located offices— 
200 in Europe alone. Tell us 
about your plans, your avail- 
able time and your budget 
ideas; if you prefer Travel by 
train, by automobile, or by air- 
plane; if you wish to travel 
sociably with congenial com- 
panions or exclusively with 
your family or friends . . . or 
individually as the mood im- 
pels. Whatever your require- 
ments, it costs you nothing to 
consult us, to scrutinize our 
multifarious group programs 
or to let us work out your 
own independent individua! 
itinerary. 


Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques Welcome 
Everywhere 


THOS. COOK & SON 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 
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SONS OF THE STONE AGE 


(Continued from page 44) 


blood of this tribe is virtually the same 
as it was the day they set up their 
first jacales on Tiburon Island, for 
they permit no white men in their 
country, and introduce no new blood, 
as do most Indian tribes, by capture. 

Though they are in the stone age, 
so far as culture goes, the Seri do 
very little stone chipping, and no 
grinding. I have rarely seen a stone 
arrowhead. Usually their arrowheads 
are merely splinters from some rock, 
which had been broken off with a 
boulder, or picked up at the base of a 
cliff. They do not have stone ham- 
mers, axes, or any of the other weap- 
ons which stone-age man developed. 
They do not know the knife, either 
of stone, metal or wood, except where 


| one has been given to some individual 


Seri. At present, I have knowledge 
of only. one knife in the tribe, and 
that is one I gave to Chico Romero. 
They have no spears, except a crude 
harpoon, used in the taking of sea- 
turtles, and apparently do not know 
how to throw such a weapon, the tur- 
tle harpoon being used merely as a 
thrusting spear and never hurled from 
the hand. 

The most interesting weapon of the 
Seri, in the hunt and in war, is the 
bow. This ranges from five to seven 
feet in length, the longest and strong- 
est bow made by any of the primitive 
peoples of the New World. It rivals 
the celebrated Saxon long-bow and is 
effective up to three hundred yards, 


| with a sure killing range of one hun- 


dred, and a deadly accuracy at seventy- 
five. The greater number of these 
bows that I have seen are less than 
six feet long; that is to say, if stood 


| with one end on the ground, they will 


stand almost the height of an adult 
Seri warrior. Apparently they are 


| built to suit the height of the maker. 


The strings are of tendon from deer, 


|or of braided rabb:t skin, though the 
| latter is less prized. 


Arrows are four to five feet long, 
made of willow branches or “cat-tail” 
stalks, usually the latter, with remov- 
able heads. These heads are two to 
five inches long, most commonly of 
fire-hardened wood, but occasionally 
from a splinter of stone or bone. 
Lately, some belt iron has been traded 
to the Seri for baskets and for sea 
turtles, and they have made a few 
arrowheads from this. Lacking tools, 
these heads are not so serviceable as 
those of charred wood. Compared 
with the ordinary three-foot bow of 
the Apache, or even the Sioux, these 
are of more than double the range 
and several times the power. I have 
seen a running horse shot completely 
through at a distance of more than 
fifty yards, with one of these wooden- 
tipped arrows. Flying ducks and 
geese are brought down from brush 
blinds erected along the small bays 
and bights on the mainland coast. 

But what the seal is to the Eskimo, 
or the buffalo was to the Plains In- 
dians, that the pelican is to the Seri. 
A few miles south of Tiburon Island 
is another rocky point, smaller in size, 
called Isla Tassne. There, pelicans 
congregate in thousands to nest, and 


there, twice a year, the Seri go to eat 
their fill of pelican eggs at one time, 
and of young birds at the other. Since 
the pelican is the tutelary deity of 
their largest and most powerful clan, 
this pilgrimage, in which the whole 
tribe participates, is accompanied by 
weird and highly secret ceremonies, 
involving a dance, which, though held 
twice a year, I never have been per- 
mitted to see. 

At the last annual visit to the peli- 
can island, the Seri, in addition to 
eating the young, kill a certain num- 
ber of adult birds, the skins of which 
they save, consuming the bodies. 
These skins are made into blankets 
and rudely shaped cloaks for the clan- 
mothers, and for an occasional war- 
rior who has distinguished himself. 
The skins are crudely tanned with 
wood ashes and water, and are sewn 
together still more roughly, feather 
side in, with narrow strips of rabbit 
skin. Such coats and blankets are 
highly prized, and, while the Seri have 
no wealth and no standard of riches, 
the possession of more than one peli- 
can-skin cloak or blanket marks a man 
or woman as an envied person in the 
tribe. 

The shaman among the Seri is more 
like a physician than a priest; in 
reality he is a “medicine man,” both 
literally and figuratively. Since the 
religion of the tribe is so very sketchy, 
the shaman’s office is more often that 
of doctor than stimulator of religious 
belief. On one of my visits to the 
Seri, in the Spring of 1930, I was 
permitted to see four of these “heal- 
ers” at work on one very sick war- 
rior, who appeared to have gorged 
himself on turtle meat until he had 
become ill. 

Laying the patient with his head to 
the east and his feet to the west, the 
four medicine men seated themselves, 
cross-legged, one on either side, and 
at each end of the recumbent form. 
The one at the feet smoked constantly, 
a dried wild-tobacco leaf, rolled in 
cigarette form in the leaf of another 
plant, which he lighted from a small 
sacred fire kept burning between the 
patient’s feet. The medicine man blew 
this smoke, alternately, toward the 
other three, and, at the fourth puff, 
blew it directly on the sick man. 
Meanwhile, the man at the head, 
chanting slowly, passed his hands over 
the patient’s face, sometimes touching 
the skin, usually not. The two at the 
sides rubbed gently, with a rotary 
motion, on the swollen stomach of the 
warrior, each repeating a singsong line 
which- apparently had no connection 
with the chant of the man at the head. 

This continued, without variation, 
for about half an hour, when the pa- 
tient appeared to be asleep, and so 
remained throughout the night. In 
the morning, he awoke, evidently 
quite as well as ever. I remained at 
this group of four jacales, a family of 
the Turtle clan, all night, but was not 
invited into any of the huts, given any 
food or water, or otherwise shown 
any sign of hospitality. This is typi- 
cal of the Seri, for, while they are 

(Continued on page 56) 
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| raw 
|and for cups, the shells of large mol- 


| paddles 
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SONS OF THE STONE AGE 
(Continued from page 54) 


uniformly kind to each other, and 
especially to children left orphans, 
they have no knowledge of hospitality. 
Even the chief demands and takes 
what he wants, in the way of food 
and water, but never is offered any- 
thing. 

Even when dry wood is abundant, 
as it is all the year round on much of 


| Tiburon Island, the Seri rarely cook 


any food, and then merely scorch it, 
apparently preferring to eat all meat, 
and the tule roots and cactus fruits 
which form their vegetable diet, in a 
state. Plates are unheard of, 


luscs from the ever-abundant Gulf of 


| California are used. 


From bundles of reeds lashed to- 
gether, the Seri make a crude canoe, 
somewhat similar to the balsa used by 


| the Indians on Lake Titicaca, in South 


know of no other craft 
like this in Mexico, and where the 
isolated Seri obtained the idea for 
them is just another of the many mys- 
teries with which this tribe is sur- 
rounded. These balsas, rudely’ built, 
but with rather high, turned-up ends, 
are very seaworthy and hard to sink. 


America. I 


| Romero and I went in one of them to 


hunt turtles in El Infiernillo (Little 
Hell) Strait. In this hunt each man 
his own canoe, spears and 
lands his own turtle, and then eats it, 
without any outside assistance, except 
from his own family. 

Romero’s harpoon, a comparatively 
straight stick, about ten feet long, 
with a six-inch head, or point, made 


|of the larger bone from a deer’s leg, 


was his only weapon. For a line, he 


had some twenty-five or thirty feet of 


clumsily twisted fiber. A short pad- 
dle, made from the branch of a tree, 
almost unworked, completed his equip- 
ment. Exactly at the full tide we set 
out, with eighteen other ba’sas, each 
containing only one man, and each, 
therefore, much lighter and more eas- 
ily handled than ours. The compara- 
tively quiet water seemed filled with 
the great sea-turtles, some of them 
six or seven feet long, but the greater 


number from two to five feet. Not 
more than two hundred feet from 


shore we drifted down on one. Just 
as the bow of the balsa lifted over 
the gray-green shell, Romero drove 
his harpoon directly into it. To my 
surprise, the bone spearhead pene- 
trated the shell. With a twist of his 
wrist, the chief freed the handle, threw 
it back of him into the boat, and seized 
the line. The turtle towed us up and 
down for nearly an hour, now and 
again diving a short distance, but al- 
ways coming back when Romero put 
tension on the line. 

Eventually the creature remained on 
top of the water, and we towed it 
gently to shore, where, in about three 
feet of water, Romero seized it by the 
hind flippers, so as to escape the 


sharp beak, and pulled it out on the | 


sand, turning it over on its back. 
Immediately his new wife and her 
two sons fell on the food, digging it 
out of the shell with a sharp piece of 
stone picked up on the shore and with 
two pieces broken from large clams. 
In this particular clan group were 
nearly sixty men, women and chil- 
dren, and turtles enough were cap- 
tured to feed all of them, averaging 
probably a turtle to every three per- 
sons. After all had filled themselves 
with the raw flesh, torn from the still 
living turtles, the entire group moved 
up the beach, and, surrounding the 
clan-mother, curled like so many ani- 
mals on the sand beneath a few scant 
bushes, and went to sleep. No senti- 
nels or other guards were posted, and, 
without a word of excuse or apology, 
Romero went with his family to sleep 
where full bellies impelled them to 
rest. 

Later that afternoon, some of the 
male members of the clan group 
aroused long enough to cross in their 
balsas to the mainland, bringing back 
large baskets filled with the fruit of 
several varieties of cacti, on which 
the Seri again gorged themselves, to 
sleep through the night. From this 
fruit, in seasons of plenty, these In- 
dians make an intoxicating beverage, 
not unlike a low grade of wine. Then 
the whole clan is called together and 
a general drunk takes place, lasting 
sometimes several days. 
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here Shakespeare 
told his love 


Shakespeare was a poet who got in some good 
lines, but he wasn’t writing poetry all the time. 
He fell in love with Anne Hathaway, and used 
to sit in the chimney corner with her. Wouldn’t 
it be great to know what Shakespeare said to 
her, what was the tale that Shakespeare told his 
love. Go to Stratford and sit in the corner 
where Shakespeare sat and feel your spirit lift | 


at the touch of an Immortal. 
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THE FLOWER GARLANDS OF HAWAII 
(Continued from page 35) 


| There is a primitive spirituality about who danced; the prayer maiden, BE 

uro Pp eG Nf Oto v her, about her dancing. As she moves the cherub. Did we hear, only q 

her arms, her body, the present is morning, the click of the typewriter 

| blotted out. We are back in ancient Honolulu; did we see a traffic poli 

aA th Hawaii, before the coming of the man under his sun umbrella? 

an € new | white men. We are in a tropic grove After the Pali, the sugar fa 
| witnessing a pagan ritual, before a Train loads of sugar cane on tr, 

H Sf | pagan altar erected to a pagan god- Huge cranes lifting tons of cane 
1Sp an O-~ U1zZa | dess, Laka, goddess of the dance. Our the crusher. The rumble of hi 

| schoolgirl is a vestal maiden, wearing machinery, the juice from crus 

| no grass skirt, no conventional bodice. cane pouring out like water oye 

In Europe, Hispano-Suiza’s latest landaulet is considered | She wears only the leis about her spillway, leaving the dry husk puly 


the masterpiece of the builder's handicraft, a graceful 
aristocrat of the road possessing the utmost in beauty and 
mechanical perfection. &) There is a hush as it approaches | 
the Villa D'Este in Cernobbio. Lorgnettes are raised at | 
Longchamps as it arrives for the Grand Prix. Its passengers 
alight at the Plaza Athenee and a concierge whispers 
hurried commands to an active staff. 4 And now it takes 


neck, her arms, her hair. No foreign ized. 


flowers are hers, for Laka is a jealous 
goddess, delighting only in the flowers 
of her own soil; the ilima, the lehua, 
the maile. As the prayer maiden 
dances in the grove she sings: “Oh, 
Goddess Laka; to thee our wildwood 
bouquet; to thee our offering; O 
Laka, goddess of the dance.” She 


Work? Perhaps, since upwards of 
a million tons of cane sugar are pro- 
duced in a year from a hundred and 
twenty-five acres of irrigated lat 
Yet, when the machinery in the f 
tory grows still, I can hear the serat 
of the wind in the palm trees, and 
sound of a ripe banana dropping 
the ground outside. 


its place in the fine fleet of cars at the disposal of those takes the wreath from her head and == 
places it on the head of the goddess, Time out for play! It is in 


the flowers from her arms, from her perhaps, that the secret of Hawa 
neck, she lays before the altar lies. We pass innumerable gol 
modern note to the smartest and most modern service of its | Thrum—thrum courses—there are more than a dozen 
| The dance ends. The music stops. on the four principal islands. Ant 
Our prayer maiden retires, bowing. polo! Passing the army post, Scho- 
: Again the music. More spirited. field Barracks, or later, it may be 
chauffeur, who acts dually as driver and guide. A picked | Less spirit. A girl of—twelve, per- rounding the naval base at Pe 
haps—comes forward. No prayer Harbor (for Hawaii is Uncle Sa 
maiden this one; wholly material; strongest military and naval base 
wholly self-conscious; wholly sex- strategically located at this hub isle 

| conscious; a Mona Lisa smile. Her in the Pacific) we pass a polo fi 

| whole body is in motion; her hands, with a lively game going on. 

her arms, her hips, there in the sun- Gray outlines of battle ships, smalle 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS COMPANY, INC. | light before us. But this is no dance navy craft, dot the waters of Pe 
551 FIFTH AVENUE (Dept. G) NEW YORK, N.Y. of sunlight. Of moonlight. rather, Harbor, ae mingling with them 


An American Organization — Established 1920 moonlight in a Polynesian Garden of shimmer of white sails. Here, B 
Eden. A shimmering beach, the permission of the navy, the Pea 


discriminating travelers who do “Europe by Motor” spon- | 


sored by Franco-Belgique. It adds a distinctly smart and 


kind. ‘o) One of our new Hispano~Suizas can be reserved 


for you anywhere in Europe. It willbe piloted bya uniformed 


man who has been long in our service, and who is capable 
of serving our exacting clientele. A booklet giving com-~ | 
plete details of “Europe by Motor’ is yours for the asking. 
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waves lapping the shore, the wind 


sighing in the trees. From a distant 


| shore a canoe approaches, draws near, 


is softly beached. Frony her neck the 
Polynesian Eve takes her garlands of 


Harbor Yacht races are held. 

Do I like yachting? June to Octe 
ber is the racing season here; rai 
every Sunday during the season. 5 
George, the chauffeur, tells me, tel 


CATHERW OOD 
er et | 


flowers, offers them, offers herself. A ing me also that the first yacht 
| movement in the grass—no serpent, Hawaii, in fact, one of the first yacht 
for there are none in Hawaii—the wind in existence, was owned by Kin 
perhaps, or a root of lantana Kamehameha, who got it in exchang 
Plink—plink So much for reverie. for sandalwood. King Kalakaua, the 
The twelve-year-old Eve—or Mona Merry Monarch, too, was fond of” 


| Lisa—retires. yachting. 2 
| A third dancer comes forward—a “You should stay longer,” our hosts 
| cherub, a treasure. Not a day over insist. “A month is too little im 
| six, a wistful cherub, with flat nose Hawaii.” | 
Paris invites you and a fleeting ghost of a smile on her Yes, a month is very little. Ovel 


to the grandest enter- | baby face, a smile as elusive as the there is Molokai, dimly outlined; and 


Int suament ever devised— the glance of her eyes which she veils farther southeast, Maui, the Valley 
ernationa olonia -” : . 4 
seas Exposition, May throughOc. | With long lashes. Rose is her name; Island; and Kaui, to the northwest 


tober, 1931... the seven wonders i iv , hi fea roup. 
of the world, and seventy times she pa Pett eae part Portuguese. ogee es we Bore one : 
aes phere: with the SESEEe DAO Violet would suit her better. She And Hawaii, the big island, and Pele 
ples of every tiny corner of the "| aaee saa ee 7 is 1 e 
earth . .. for full information, in- takes her dancing seriously, moving the fire goddess whose home is in th 
quire of any French Line agency, with a solemnity that is unforgettable, crater of Kilauea. 


any tourist agent or travel bureau, : 6 2 ae 
or write American Committee, | €XCept when now and then the elusive You could see all the islands in 


SEE | 


| EE = 3 a = ae z 3 = 

IRELANDana SCOTLAND 4 East 52nd St., New York City. | little smile plays about her mouth. month,” they urge. 
GO—OVER She moves her slim little arms, wig- I sigh. We are due in Yokoha 

| EY | “THE LONGEST GANGPLANK gles her slender baby hips to the on the 12th. 

pe UE SUN SALOON IN THE WORLD” rhythm of the music, yet with a de- “But May first is Lei Day.” Every 


____ COACHES 
| DELIGHTFUL TOURS 
| HAVE BEEN ARRANGED. 
| VISITING ALL THE BEAUTY | 
|___ SPOTS AND PLACES OF __ 
HISTORICAL INTEREST. 
IRISH TOURS, 4 day £7.7.0 


termination to do this thing or die. one wears leis on that day, of flowers, 
Shall I forget it? Never. The April of shell, of human hair, of feathers, 
Day, the blossoming hibiscus, the of paper. 

throb of the music, the sea, and little Not even until May first. Almost 
Hawaiian Rose, dancing with the de- with tears we say it. But we wil 
termination of a soldier going in to return. 


to The International Colonial and 
Overseas Exposition 
SPEED — COMFORT — ATMOSPHERE 
—AND A CUISINE THAT IS A CON- 
TINUAL DELIGHT await those who 
choose any of the charming “‘bits of France 
afloat” that constitute the French Line fleet. 


| 7 day £13.10.0 — : ve : : F 5 ; 
| =~ SCOTS pee et dine battle, the little ghost of a smile play- What is the subtle charm about 
__ From BELFAST, 7 day €13.15.0 19 STATE STREET - NEW YORK || !ng over her baby face. ie Be : . 

From GLASGOW, 7 day €12.10.0 or any authorized French Line agent Hawaii! Magic. The spirit of Is it the Aquarium where tropic 


music and the dance. It was so when fish, gold and blue and violet, red and 
Captain Cook of the British Navy black and green—swimming birds with 
discovered it in 1778. It is so today. scales—fascinate the eye? Or the 

We stand windblown on the Pali, Bishop Museum with its Polynesian 
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Hotels and All Gratuities. | 
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red volcanic rocks covered with thick tropic gardens and watch the native © 
vegetation; behind us the school girls (Continued on page 60) 
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EXTRA / 


“Atlantic Flyer Saved at Sea — Night of Suspense is 


Broken.’ “Son Rescues Mother from Flames.” “Goat 
Wanders Into Hospital.”’ Adventure ...drama... 
comedy ... “ews! News flashed from every corner of 


the world — spun into print by whirling presses long 
before dawn streaks the eastern sky. 

“Extra! Extra! Extra!’ the newsboys cry, “All about 
de big moider-r-r!’’) And while they shrill their wares 
in the wan, bleak hours of early morning, deft fingers 
slip the “extra” under the door of your Statler room. 

This “extra” service gives you the news of the day 
the minute you crawl out of your soft, warm bed... 
tells you of those events that bear directly on your 
business . . . contacts you with the world at large even 
before you ve had your morning orange juice. 

Our guests appreciate this Statler “extra’— and 
many of them tell us it’s one of the reasons they use our 
hotels. And whenever we hear these friendly comments, 
we dedicate ourselves anew to the privilege of making 
them comfortable. 

You have told us that you like the radio and private 
bath and circulating ice water with every room — and 
the courteous service of our Statler-trained employees. 
And we assure you that the hotels which first provided 
you with these and other “extra” comforts are always 
finding new and pleasant ways to make your stay with 


us enjoyable. 
7 v 7 


A newspaper is slipped 
under your door every 
morning. It is one of the 


Statler “extras” for which 


no charge is made. 


HOTELS STATLER 


BOSTON BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND DETROUNT $T. LOUIS 


nn NEW YORK, Aofel Pennsylvania 
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27, TERNAL ROME—Naples, 


with Pompeii silent in the 
sun and Vesuvius trailing a 


lazy plume across that tur- 


(LASS x quoise sky —Florence of the 
Renaissance—Venice, lending her fourteen gor- 


geous centuries as a background for the Lido of 
today—Milan and the Scala How can one afford 
to cross the Atlantic without visiting Italy? 


Italy is so old that her history crosses the border 
of the knowable in the ruins of Sardinia—so 
young you can go where you will by air—so varied 
you can lounge on Rivieras clear around her coast, 
climb snow-topped mountains in summer. 


Because Italy has so much to offer, it has opened 
a new tourist information office in New York 
City to serve you in cooperation with the tourist 
agencies and steamship companies. Literature is 
sent —routes and hotels suggested. Don’t miss 
Italy —and to assure the utmost enjoyment from 
your trip, take advantage of the facilities offered 
by the official travel representatives of the Royal 
Italian Government. Meantime, let us send you 
interesting licerature on present day travel in Italy. 


ITALIAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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SAIL SHELTERED SEAS 
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TO TREASURE-LADEN 


ALASKA 


LASKA, land of precious metals, holds 
far greater treasures of scenery and 


romance for you. Juneau’s mines will interest 
you, Sitka’s Russian relics will grip you, but 
the majesty of Mt. McKinley, the splendor of 
Columbia Glacier will live in your memory 
forever. Sail sheltered seas through the 
shadows of towering mountains — skirt the 
shoreline of thundering glaciers —glide post 
oncient, sun-bleached totems to Alaska, Na- 
ture’s treasureland! Tours of 9 to 35 days at 
reasonable cost. Write for booklet““Alaska.”” 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 
PIER 2, ROOM 112 — SEATTLE 
Or contact your nearest 
ticket or tourist agent 


Le \8 3 > 
we ATASKA 


Ser EVERY 
CONTINENT ONCE— 


ustralia 


Here year’s new trip abroad can 
be much more than just “going 
away’. Travel in fresh directions— 
see different lands—sail new oceans 
on other ships! 


Australia will be one of the most | 


interesting of all your travel expe- 
riences. The way there is fascinating 
in itself—every few days a new 
island and a strange port. 

And at the end is a vast continent 
you have never seen, with metro- 
politan cities, beaches thronged 


with gay crowds, scenery that 
changes from sub-tropical coral 


beaches to the “bush” country of 
the aborigines, from blue moun- 
tains to meandering rivers. 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL BUREAU 


Thisis the land of the world’s strang- | 
g 


est fauna and flora; of aboriginal 
tribes still living in Stone Age cus- 
toms; a great continent abounding 


in new impressions and interests. | 


Any travel bureau or steamship 
line serving Australia can tell you 
much more that is interesting. 
Meantime, send this coupon now 
for illustrated booklets. 


TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


876 ADAM GRANT BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
or GRAND BLDGS., TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 


| How describe it? 
been done so often. 


TRAVEL 


THE FLOWER GARLANDS OF HAWAII 
(Continued from page 58) 


boys shin up coconut trees, or the na- 
tive girls dance to the rhythmic rattle 
of the gourd seeds? 

Or Waikiki Beach by moonlight? 
Or why? It has 
The velvet beach, 
the surf, the Southern Cross glinting 
in the heavens, the tropic moon sil- 
vering the palm trees. Why describe 
it? It is so soon over. ; 

Somehow, against our wills, in spite 
of desire, lured, perhaps, by that ever 
“other” land, we are back aboard ship, 
slipping reluctantly out to sea, the 
orchestra sobbing out the “Aloha Oe.” 

“Throw your leis overboard,” some- 
one calls out on deck. 

No! No! - It’s 
want to keep mine!” 

“Tt’s the only way. If you throw 
it overboard when leaving you will 
come back some day. I’ve tried it. 
It always works. Throw it!” 

“Oh, I can’t bear it!” 

“You must!” 


too lovely! I 


“Over it goes!” 

I watch it drifting with the breeze. 
It strikes the water. In the moon- 
light it shimmers, drifting slowly back 
to shore. 

What was it Mark Twain said: 
“No alien land in all the world has 
any deep, strong charm for me but 
that one; no other land could so be- 
seechingly haunt me, sleeping or 
waking through half a lifetime, as that 


one has done. Other things leave | 
me, but it abides. Other things 
change but it remains the same. In 
my nostrils still live the breath of 
flowers that perished twenty years 
ago. 


Remembering this, I turn to go be- 
low. Diamond Head shimmers in the 
moonlight. One look backward. Just 
one! 

“Aloha!” The lights of the tower, 
flash a farewell. 

Aloha! To the land of 
Until we meet again! 


STUDENT LIFE AT OXFORD 
(Continued from page 31) 


around the flowery curve of Addison's 
| Walk at Magdalen College. Punting 
lon the Isis. Loitering in Blackwell's 
bookshop, learning the feel and the 
fragrance of old yellowed books. Im- 
passioned attempts to settle the free- 
dom-of-the-will and the General Elec- 
tion—over countless cups of tea. 

All this is a part of one’s general 
|education. But if a student finishes 
|his Oxford career, he must somehow 
learn to carry on a sustained pursuit 
}of knowledge. Otherwise, he could 
never cope with examination questions 
demanding creative thought. Other- 
wise, he could not write (every 
|morning and afternoon for a week) 
what had required three years to 
learn. Otherwise, he could not face 
the august board of examiners for his 
“viva” (oral examination). 

But Oxford students do _ their 
|studying so unobtrusively that, to a 
|casual onlooker, they seem to spend 


|most of their time in squandering 
time. Any afternoon during summer 
|term (May and June), the river is 


lthronged with punts. Students are 
stretched out on velvet cushions— 
|books limp in their hands. As they 
float between banks of buttercups, 
|some of them are talking, but most of 


|them are day-dreaming. Yet they 
{seem to be getting civilized—effort- 


lessly. 

Sometimes Oxford students talk 
after one meal till time for the next 
}one. Several times I have seen a 
luncheon group disperse just in time 
|to hasten somewhere else for tea. 
For these garrulous meals, students 
gather in their sitting rooms around a 
gateleg table, spread perchance with 
| peasant pottery and a pewter teapot. 
The room around them is an amiable 
clutter of books, etchings, untidy blue 
|batches of the University magazine, 
jaded sofa pillows and overworked ash 
trays. A plaster gargoyle from 
| Notre Dame’s menagerie leers on the 
| bookcase beside a Della. Robbia ma- 
|donna. An oar is hoisted over the 
|mantel. A gramophone with a half- 
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played record crouches in one corner. 
Some crayon sketches flutter hap- 
hazardly on the wall. And a purple 
volume of verse sprawls open on the 
window seat. 

Such rooms as this, for all their 
defiant modernism, seem to harbor a 
brooding sense of the past. At lunch- 
eon in Brasenose College one day, the 
host casually remarked: “This room 
used to be a cloister. And there are 
one hundred fifty skeletons buried 
standing up, under this one room!” 

As one student mused: “I am al- 
ways wondering whether Gladstone 
ever warmed his hands at my grate 
some afternoon. And whether De- 
Quincey ever stood at my window. 
And whether the Black Prince ever 
raised an echo on this staircase !” 

But the past does not intrude (ex- 
cept timidly) at these gay meals. 
The conversation hurdles present-day 


problems and turns modern  hand- 
springs. 

At Oxford, students still settle the 
fates of governments around their 


luncheon tables, a perennial pastime 
since the foundation of the colleges. 
Other old customs linger just as per- 
sistently. At Worcester College the 
signal for rising in the morning is 
hammered on each staircase by a 
wooden mallet, just as the monks were 
wakened in 1283 when Worcester was 
a monastery. Every evening at nine- 
five o’clock, “Great Tom,” the bell at’ 
Christ Church College, rings its cur- 
few of one hundred one strokes—the 
number it began ringing in 1684 to 
call the one hundred one students of 
that year within the gates. 

At Queen’s College on New Year’s 
Day, nowadays, each student is given 
a needle and thread with the cen- 
turies-old admonition: “Be thrifty. 
In Merton College library the stud- 
ents read out of old chained books— 
clanking relics of the Middle Ages. 

So these quiet noises of past cen- 
turies seem to out-shout any col- 
legiate jazz or slang which might in- 
vade Oxford’s cloistered calm. 


the lei! 
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Seeing BRITAIN= 
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“We are enjoying the trip ever so much, 
only wishing we had more time. Mr, 
Houghton is very nice and making the 
trip very pleasant for us. ENGLAND 
IS LOVELY AND CHARMING. [| 
WILL SIMPLY HAVE TO (COMBE 
AGAIN. The Cathedrals are far ahead of 
any of the Continent.” P.S., “The Inns 
are delightful!” 


The above is an extract from a letter 
written by one of our American clients 
during her motor trip in England. 


THE SAME EXPERIENCE AND THE 
SAME SERVICE AWAIT YOU 
Specimen trips:— 

A. 14 DAYS BY PRIVATE CAR visiting 
Winchester, Salisbury, Stonehenge, Exeter, 
South and North Devon, Glastonbury, Wells, 
Bath, Oxford, Kenilworth, Warwick, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Broadway (the most beautiful 
village in England), Gloucester, the Wye YVal- 
ley, Tintern Abbey, Hereford, Chester, the 
English Lake District, Ayr (The Bums 
Country), the Trossachs and Scottish Lakes, 
Edinburgh, the Scott Country, Durham, Foun- 
tains Abbey, York, Lincoln, Stamford, 
Peterborough, Ely, Cambridge. 

2,000 MILES OF MOTORING through the 
most beautiful arts of Britain including all 
Hotel expenses, Gratuities, all admission fees, 
meals on the journey throughout and the 
services of an expert courier-chauffeur. 


Price per Person (With 6 Persons Sharing 

the Car $188.00 
Price per Person (With 3 Persons Sharing 

the Car) $200.00 

B. 6 Days Oxford, Shakespeare Country, 
Warwick, Kenilworth, Guy’s Cliffe, Leaming- 
ton, Gloucester, Wye Valley, Cheltenham, by 
Motor-Coach and fail, Price inclusive of 
hotels and travel, $47.00. 

C 16 Days through 5 
tries, visiting Paris, Montreux, Lausanne, 
Geneva, Interlaken, Grimsel and  Furka 
Passes, Imcerne, Black Forest, Heidelberg, 
the Rhine, Cologne, Brussels, Amsterdam. 

Price, inclusive of full hotel accommodation, 
all meals on trains, transfers from stations 
to hotels, gratuities, and 2nd class travel 
throughout from London :— $195.00 


Mail a card now for a Free Copy of this 
publication, giving further particulars of the 
above, and many other attractive trips to;— 
“Travel’’ 7 W. 16h Street, New York, or to 


FULLER & YOUNG 


42 Baker Street, London, W.I., England 
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CHELTENHAM SPA 


England at ker best: 
ss LUXURIOUS :: 
MOTOR TOURS 
through lovely Devon and | | 
Corawall, Wales, sh Valley, | 
Cheddar, Cofrwold, and 


hakespeare Country. 
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REGULAR DAILY SERVICES 

LONDON, WEST of ENGLAN 

MIDLANDS, SOUTH COAST 
° WALES ° 


Write to-day 
d Brochure 


7 W. 167 STREET, 
NEW YOR 
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TROPEFROMAN ARMCHA 


r 
Travel Motorways over the 
great white roads of Europe—visit the less frequented 
beauty spots which the average tourist never sees. 
MOTORWAYS tours are the result of years of expe- 
rience, and MOTORWAYS, because of its special entree 
in Europe, enjoys privileges not usually available. 
The comfort of an individual armchair and ample leg 
room in a MOTORWAYS Pullman Saloon—the luxuri- 
ous appointments including complete toilet accommoda- 
tion and buffet—the specially selected first-class hotels— 
the complete elimination of all travel worries—the 
natural courtesy of a travelled courier—the careful driv- 
ing of an expert chauffeur—all contribute to a superiority 
which is very definitly MOTORWAYS. MOTORWAYS 
offer this unrivalled service to those who demand abso- 
Ivte comfort and rest with that change of scenery and 
environment which ensures complete relaxation. 


AMOTORWAYS 


There is a wide choice 
SS of Tours in ENG- 
LAND, SCOTLAND, 
FRANCE, SWITZER- 
LAND, SPAIN, 
ITALY, GERMANY, 
HOLLAND, BEL- 
GIUM, CZECHO-SLO- 
VAKIA, AUSTRIA, 
ete., from a ‘“‘week- 
end” in the Shake- 
speare Country to a 
month’s tour through 
Continental Europe. 


HEE 


Particulars may be ob- 
tained from all leading 
Travel Agents. 


THE MOST LUXURIOUS TRAVEL 
SERVICE IN THE WORLD. 


MOTORWAYS (1930), Ltd., 
44 Cranbourn St., Leicester Square 
London, W.C.2. England 
Cables: Motoways, Westrand, London, Eng. 


WORLD'S RESORT SUPREME—IN CALIFORNIA 
Truly, a dream castle come to earth . . . The NORCONIAN ($3,000,000 estate for- 
merly known as Lake Norconian Club) is the unquestioned show place of Southern 
California. No resort nor hotel the world over measures up to it in completeness, 
in beauty of ensemble, in charm of setting. Delightful accommodations . . . cuisine 
of unapproached excellence . . . numerous recreational (and health) facilities . . . 
combine to render one’s stay at this beautiful all-year, all-in-one resort (el. 700 ft.) 
one of the most enjoyable events of a lifetime. American Plan rates, $10 to $20 per 
day for 1 person; $19 to $30 a day per room for 2 persons. European Plan service 
also. Golf (18-hole all-grass course), swimming, boating, dancing, riding, NaruraL 
Hor (126°) Surenux Water Barus (world’s finest spa). Los Angeles and 
Hollywood less than 2 hours distant by motor. For reservations or information 
(write for folder) address: The NORCONIAN, Norco, Riverside County, California. 


Where Old World Charm and Splendor Combine with New World Comfort and Convenience 


Niediterranean Cruise 


Holy Land and Europe 


Lisbon, Naples, Palermo, Athens, 
Holy Land and Egypt (17 Days), 
Constantinople, Madeira, Azores. 
Extension, Rome, Florence, Ven- 
ice, Lucerne and Paris. Returns 
Sept. 3. Complete cost $995. 


Other Departures May 21 & June 17 


We have arranged a group of exceptionally good tours under the leadership of well known 
and highly qualified men—all expenses—no extras. Here is an opportunity to see the Holy 
Land, the Mediterranean and Europe at a cost no higher than the usual European Tour. 
Write for our illustrated booklet with rates. 
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1344 Broadway, New York 

Please forward Free European Booklet. 
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EMPRESS” 


The ORIENT is 
2 days nearer? 


@ Mount Fujiyama in dawnlight . . . Shanghai’s gay 
white way . .. the entire exotic Orient is 1000 miles 
nearer when you sail on a giantess of the great white 
Empress fleet, comprising the largest and fastest ships 

on the Pacific. 

Newest of these is the huge new Empress of Japan, 
26,000 tons gross, 39,000 tons displacement, 23-knots 
speed. She has every 1931 travel luxury .. . verandah 
suites-with-bath, tiled swimming pool, great sweeps of 

lounge and sports decks. Equally luxurious is Empress 

of Canada. Both have the talked-of Canadian Pacific 
cuisine .. . service “of the Orient.” 

@ Two Empress routes! Both from Victoria and Van- 

couver, where trains go direct to ship’s side. Empress of 

Japan and Empress of Canada take the Hawaii route 

connecting at Honolulu with Los Angeles and San 

Francisco sailings. Empress of Asia and Empress of 

Russia, famous “commuter” liners, go the Speedway 
route, direct to Yokohama in 10 days. 

Now also . . .“Empress” Cabin. Spacious and com- 
fortable...the new “Empress” Cabin Class offers service 
and cuisine as truly Canadian Pacific as First Class, 
but at much lower rates. Also “Tourist” and “Third.” 

@ Independent travel-touring round-the-world...Orient 

conducted tours...with Canadian Pacific “know-how.” 


Low-cost Summer Fares?! First Class. 


| Cabin Class! Round trip...from $450 
Information, booklets with itineraries and rates, 
also reservations from your own agent or Canadian 
Pacific: New York, Chicago, Montreal and 32 other 
cities in United States and Canada. 


HONOLULU 
YOKOHAMA 
KOBE 


Canadian 
Pracitie 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


NAGASAKI 
SHANGHAI 
HONG KONG 
MANILA 
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SOVIET RUSSIA 


OU can READ more news 

about Russia than any other 
country in the world... but you 
can’t COMPREHEND what 
transpires there without going 
yourself. 
Traveling individually or in groups in- 
quiring Americans are welcome i in Soviet 
Russia. The Open Road, now in its fifth 


season, renders them a specialist’ 's service 
based on a specialist's knowledge and 


facilities. 
he 


THE OLD AND THE NEW 


HE old stands beside the new in 

bizarre contrast: 

@ moderistic buildings rise against 
medieval domes; 

ry feudal villages adjoin collective 
farms; 
ecclesiastical treasures are exhibited 
with revolutionary art. 


Imperial palaces are workers’ clubs; 
medieval churches house community 
centers; revolutionary theatres perform 
Russian classics. 
Illustrated booklet, itineraries 
and prices are readily available 
(check coupon below). 


=> 


EP USR xO. ae 


FOR college students, gradu- 
ates, and those in the pro- 
fessions, The Open Road offers 


a wide range of European trips 
. affording opportunities not 

ordinarily open to travelers to 

meet people and observe con- 

ditions. 

Groups limited in size. Each accompanied 

by an authoritative American leader and 


a European guide who shares the group 
interests. 
Itineraries, illustrated booklet, and 
prices may be requested by 
letter or coupon, 


i OM epee 1 a 


[| European 
ae Tava Booklet 


EUROPEAN ITINERARIES 


[| COLLEGE GROUPS (e.g., Wellesley, 
Vassar, University of California, 
and a score more). 


|] DANCE TOUR. 


oO BOOK PILGRIMAGE. 


(| CLINICAL MEDICINE AND 
HEALTH EDUCATION. 


| SCHOOL-VISITING AND EDUCA- 
~  TLONAL CONFERENCES. 


MUSIC STUDY TOUR. 
|_] A subject which you may have 


|| Russian 
~~ Travel Booklet 


in mind 


Name 


Address 


College or Profession 


The OPEN 


Tower 


Building New York 


W. 43d St. 
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Africa View 


ULIAN HUXLEY, 

one of England’s most prominent 
scientists, has recently distinguished 
himself in the field of travel litera- 
ture. He was invited by the British 
government to make an official visit to 
its African possessions and was given 
unique opportunities to observe all 
aspects of African life. As a result of 
his extended trip he has written one 
of the most interesting general books 
on Africa to appear in recent years— 
Africa View (Harper). 

In this volume Mr. Huxley discuss 
a number of interesting le nies 
How far is the native African capable 
of improving? Can tropical Africa be 
freed of malaria, sleeping sickness, 
plague, relapsing fever and the rest? 
Will tropical agriculture on a modern 
scale ever succeed? Will the black 
races blindly copy the white or will 
they develop a new civilization of their 
own: Is Christianity a good religion 
for the African? Will wild game con- 
tinue to exist on a grand scale? These 
and many other questions are analyzed 
in a book that is unusual for its schol- 
arship, its intelligence and its under- 
standing. 


who ranks as 


These Russians 


WV LLIAM C. WHITE is the au- 
YY thor of one of the most interest- 
ing books on Russia to appear in 
many months—These Russians (Scrib- 
ner’s). Mr. White has spent three 
years living with the Russ‘an people 
in the cities, the small towns and on 
the farms. He speaks Russian fluently 
and the stories he tells are based on 
the friendships he made. He has not 
attempted to give a history of the rise 
of the Soviets, to list statistics about 
manufacturing plants, to analyze the 


|complexities of the five year plan or 
'to speculate about the ultimate value 


of the great communistic experiment. 
He has contented himself instead with 
giving a series of portraits of repre- 
sentative Russians and showing how 
they live under the present régime. 
He has described a housewife, a pro- 


|fessor, a student, a merchant, an en- 
| gineer, 


a village priest, a Moscow 
typist, a tutor, an innkeeper, a bar- 
ber, a soldier, a village doctor, a shoe- 


|maker, a music teacher, a miller and a 


village judge. 
All the people he describes are real. 


|/He met them during his travels and 


he learned to know them well. He has 


| written about them vividly and con- 


vincingly and in doing so he has suc- 
ceeded in giving a valuable picture 
of modern Russian life. This book 
penetrates deeply into the actual hu- 
man problems involved in commun- 
ism. It may be read both for the 
sheer interest of the stories themselves 
and for the light it sheds upon con- 
temporary Russian problems. 

In addition to Mr. White’s book a 
number of other volumes on Russia 
have recently been published. Per- 
haps the best attempt to analyze the 


economic structure oi 
is Calvin B. Hoover’s The Economic 
Life of Soviet Russia (Macmillan). 
Professor Hoover 
year plan, the problems of labor, 
finance, banking, private trade, agri- 
culture and the liquidation of the 
kulaki. 

Another very able study of 
political and social structure of Rus- 


sia is George S. Counts’ The Soviet | 


Challenge to America (John Day). 
Mr. Counts’ book is less technical than 
Professor Hoover’s and perhaps more 
suitable for the ordinary lay reader. 
He shows clearly just what the Soviet 
government is trying to do, what it 
has achieved thus far, and attempts 
to estimate the chances for the success 
of the experiment. 

Anna Louise Strong’s new book 
The Road to the Gray Pamirs (Little, 
Brown) is an exciting account of a 
trip she made recently into the Pamir 
Mountains where the Soviet Govern- 
ment is carrying on some of its most 
interesting pioneer activities in at- 


tempting to convert primitive tribes- | 


men to the doctrines of communism. 
As readers of Travel know, Anna 
Louise Strong writes with brilliance 
and gusto. Her book is at once fas- 
cinating reading and a valuable dis- 
cussion of one of the most dramatic 
phases of contemporary life in the 
great Soviet union. 

Through the 


Volga (W. W. Norton) by Fridtjof 


Nansen is an account of a trip through | 


the Caucasus and up the Volga. He 
describes the little-known mountain 
republic of Daghestan, the scenery in 
the Caucasus, 


Soviet Russia 


discusses the five 


the 


Caucasus and the | 


and life on the mighti-| 
; 


est river. 
The Red Trade Menace (Dodd, 
Mead) by H. R. Knickerbocker is a| 


hastily written and superficial account 
of industrial activity in Russia based | 
on a hurried trip to the principal cities | 
and industrial centers. 


A Varied Shelf 
OHN C. VAN DYKE’S new book 


In Egypt (Scribner’s) is a small} 


volume describing the valley of the 
Nile. “A thousand books,” 
Van Dyke, 
Egypt. Both writers and readers per- 
haps have been exhausted. 
the country. It seems 


says Mr.) 
“have been written about | 


But not | 
everlasting. | 


Each forthcoming book has something | 


new to say about it and I am cherish- | 


ing the modest hope that even this 
volume may present a slightly differ- 
ent angle of vision.” Mr. Van Dyke’s 


hope was justified. The book is a de-| 


lightful account of the Delta in Cairo, 
the Nile and the desert. These sec- 


tions of Egypt contain almost all of | 


the Egyptian story. 

In Italy Yesterday and Today 
(Macmillan) A. Marinoni outlines 
briefly the present economic, social 


and political organization of Italy so_ 


as to give a background for the pres- 
ent-day Italian traveler. Considering 
(Continued on page 64) 
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WESTCLIF 


Amusemer L 


ON-SEA 
(Essex, England ) 


Situate at the Mouth 
of the River Tham 7 


Only 35 miles from 


Frequent trains from 
Liverpool Street (L. & N. E. Bly 


Fenchurch St. and St. Pane 
(L. M. & S. Rly.) 


Underground Rly. (through book= . 


ings) 


By motor coach from Lape 
Street, Victoria, London, S. 


By pleasure steamers from Lon 


don Bridge. 


Health 


Sunshine 


Longest Pier in the British Em 
pire. Leading Army and Munic 
ipal Bands. Three 18-hole golf 
courses. Sea water Swimming 
Baths. 


Cluny Priory (founded AD. 
1100) and Museum. Billericay 
(15 miles from Southend by 
L. & N. E. Rly.) contains the 
Chantry House, the residence of 
Christopher Martin, A.D. 1619. 
who chartered the “Mayflower.” 
which sailed in A.D. 1620 with 
the Pilgrim Fathers to America. 
In Cranham Churchyard (20 
miles from Southend) is the 
grave of General James Edward — 
Oglethorpe, founder in A.D. 
1745 of the Oglethorpe Univer- 
sity at Georgia, U. S. A.- 
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BOARDING HOUSES 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE FREE 
from “Travel.” 7 W. 16th Street. 
New York City, or Corporation — 
Bureau, Pier Hill, Southend-on- 
Sea, Essex, England. 


The Corporation’s Information 
Bureau, Pier Hill, renders every 
assistance free of charge to visi- 
tors and intend- 
ing visitors to 
obtain accommo- 
dation of any de- 
scription to suit 
their require- 
ment. Telephone 
or Telegrams: 
Southend 4091. 


wee. wrle, 


qo2llo, eee, 4 


mhassy Court 
Hutel 


minutes from Piccadilly Circus 


LONDON 


BED, BREAKFAST 
AND PRIVATE BATHROOM 
PROM 17/6 ($4.25) PER PERSON 
ALSO 
PRIVATE SUITES 
FOR SHORT OR LONG VISITS 
ROM 5 GNS. (£25.) PER WEEK 


Write for illustrated Tariff 
MANN, WARD & CO., LTD. 
11,92 & 93 Jermyn Street, London, S. W. 

Gerrard 1035-7 

or 
TRAVEL 
7 West Sixteenth Street, 
New York 


* 
THE 
ENGLISH 
COUNTRYSIDE 


A fully illustrated folder tell- | 
ing you where you may stay at 
moderate cost, and see all of 
England that is most charming | 

and least hackneyed. | 


the offices of TRAVEL, 
7, West Sixteenth Street, 
New York, or on appli- 
cation to any office of 
The Ask Mr. Foster 
Travel Service. 


St 


HARRIS TWEED 


‘he cream of Scotch Homespuns and 
ristocrat of all sports wear. Direct 
rom the makers. Suitlengths cut to 
rder and sent postage paid. Samples 
ree on stating shades desired. 


AMES STREET TWEED DEPOT 
554 Stornoway, Scotland 


Post free on request from | 
| 
| 
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“ARANDORA STAR” 
SUNSHINE CRUISES 


25 DAYS SUNSHINE CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
APRIL 23rd. To Tangier, Naples, Rhodes, Constantinople, Athens, 


Tripoli, Malta, Algiers. 


SPECIAL WHITSUN CRUISE—Lisbon, Tangier, Casablanca, Las 
Palmas, Teneriffe, Madeira, Arosa Bay (for Santiago). May 23rd. 


For 16 Days. 


For full particulars apply 


BLUE STAR 


LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W. 1. 


(Gerrard 5671). 
Liverpool: 10 Waler Street, and principal Tourist A gents 


From 54 gns. 


From 47 gns. 


From 25 gns. 


EUROP 


—Get these interesting 
travel booklets—FREE 


1. Attractive Tours in Europe, shows you a varied choice 


of independent tours, from 


country ($22 from London), 


a 2-days’ tour of Shakespeare’s 


European countries ($454 from London). 


2. Sightseeing London. 


The city, west end, Stoke Poges, Windsor, 
Hampton Court, etc., by modern cars. 


| 
to a 7-weeks’ tour of 8 | 


3. Sightseeing Paris. | 
The city, Versailles, Fon- 
tainebleau, by modern cars. 


For illustrated booklets write to any of these three addresses 


FRAMES’ TOURS, LTD., 


118, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1, ENG. 


or 
TRAVEL OFFICE, 
7 West 16th Street, 
NEW YORK 


or 
H. ECCLES, 
71, Hillcrest Drive, 
TORONTO, Canada 


Scotland’s Grandest Tours | 


1. GLASGOW TO OBAN by mag- 
nificent swift Saloon Steamer ‘‘Co- 
lumba,” viewing the Shipbuilding on 
the Clyde, passing Dumbarton Castle, 
and calling en route at the beautiful 
Clyde watering places of Dunoon and 
Rothesay, thence by the famous Kyles 
of Bute to Ardrishaig, then by De 
Luxe Motor Coach to Oban, through 
the ancient kingdom of Dalriada, and 
also along one of Scotland’s most pic- 
turesque roads. 


3. OBAN TO INVERNESS via beautiful Loch Linnhe and Loch Eil, 


passing the scenes of the adventures of 
Stevenson’s famous novel, “Kidnapped,” 


2. OBAN TO STAFFA and IONA 
is the grandest One-day tour in the 
British Isles, visiting Fingal’s Cave | 
in the Island of Staffa, St. Columba’s | 
sacred Isle of Iona, with its ancient 
Cathedral, and the burying place of 
the Scottish Kings, and passing the 
ancient Castles of Dunollie, Duart, 
Ardtornish, Aros, Mingarry and Gy- 
len, also Tobermory Bay, where lies | 
the Armada specie ship. | 


Alan Breck, the hero of Robert Louis 
viewing Glencoe, the scene of the | 


great massacre, and calling at the ancient little town of Fort William, | 


sheltering pleasantly at the foot ot Ben Nevis, Britain’s highest 
mountain, through the crystal glistening Caledonian Canal (the 
World’s most beautiful waterway), Loch Oich and Loch Ness, the 
land of Prince Charlie and his loyal Clansmen. 

Illustrated Brochure and 
Programme Post Free from 


This year include these Tours in your 
itinerary and see the most beautiful, 
most romantic district in Europe. 


DAVID MACBRAYNE, 


“The Royal Route 


44 ROBERTSON STREET, GLASGOW, C. 2., 


or TRAVEL, 7 West 16th 


(1928) Ltd. 


Tours” 


SCOTLAND = >} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
St., New York | 


THE CARE OF YOUR CHILD 
IN ENGLAND 


Two ladies (TRAINED NURSES) receive 
one or two small or delicate children in 
on SOUTH COAST. EN- 


sunny house 

TIRE CHARGE WHERE PARENTS ARE 

ABROAD; or own nurses by arrangement. 
THE MISSES SHAW 

South Haven, Felpham, Nr. Bognor, Eng. 

Brochure from TRAVEL, 7 W. 16th St., N.Y. 


HOTEL GIBSON 


| 
Cincinnati, Ohio | 
Middle Wests Finest Hotel | 
1000 Rooms 1000 Baths | 
Rates $3.00 and up 


|C. C. Scniererer, Managing Director | 


WASHINGTON HOTEL, Curzon Street © 
BATT’S HOTEL, Dover Street 
CARTER’S HOTEL, Albemarle Street f 
Telephone: Regent 2485 


| London 


HOTEL WASHINGTO 


Every modern convenience, running water and telephone in every bedroom. 
Beautiful suites of rooms. 


Magnificent Restaurant. 


When Visiting the Old Country 
Come to 


ROSLIN HALL 
TORQUAY 


Devonshire 


The Most Historical County in 
ENGLAND 


ROSLIN HALL HOTEL, once 
one of the Stately Homes of 
England and now one of the most 
up-to-date Private Hotels, possess- 
ing all the amenities of modern 
comfort. 


Standing in its own beautiful 
gardens and grounds with gor- 
geous views of the world—famous 
TORBAY, close to the old fish- 
ing village of BRIXHAM where 
William of Orange landed in 
1688. 


Only a few yards from the sea, 
Tennis and Golf. 


Vita Glass Sun Parlour. Billiards, 
Ballroom, Tennis, Central Heat- 
ing, Garage. Resident Proprietress. 
Mrs. V. F. GresHamM, Tariff 
from Travel, 7 West 16th St., 
New York. : 


HOWARD HOTEL 
LONDON 


Elegance and Luxury 


Every bedroom is fitted with hot and 
cold water, central heating and tele- 
phone. Elegant suites and many bed- 
rooms with private bathrooms. The 
Restaurant serves the finest of foods 
and wines in the brightest of sur- 


The lounges are spacious 
Bedrooms from 10/6 


roundings. 

and luxurious. 
($2.50). 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 

to “Travel,” 7 West 16th St., New York 


Norfolk St., Strand 


PRIVATE TOURS through picturesque 
GERMANY, AUSTRIA & SWITZERLAND 


Instead of traveling in large conducted parties, 
arrange your Continental Tour privately at 
lower cost, and travel at the pace YOU desire 
Educated Jady, born in Germany, fluent Englisk 


knowing Central Europe thoroughly, accomp7nies 
familie 1d, if desired, arranges small parties, 
from nd or rny port through picturesque 
Germany, AW tria, Switzerland, &e. Tours person- 
ally planned, Write to HERTHA BRANDT, 21 
Grosvenor Rd., Gunnersb, LONDON W.4, Pro- 
grammes from e: avel.” 


THE HONYWOOD HOTELS: 


Ww. 


RAVEN HOTEL, Shrewsbury 
BALMER LAWN HOTEL, 
GLOUCESTER HOTEL, Weymouth 


Brockenhurst 


CURZON 


Central Heating. 
Suitable for a long or short stay. 


QUEEN’S HOTEL, Cheltenham 

ANGEL HOTEL, Cardiff 

PUMP HOUSE HOTEL, Llandrindod Wells 
COUNTY HOTEL, Malvern 


LADY HONYWOOD, 


STREET 
LONDON, W. 


Managing Director 


In writing to advertisers, 


please mention TRAVEL 


HEY ? 


For the last eight years 

more people have crossed 

the Atlantic on Cunard ships 

than on any other line or group of 
lines. Consistent patrons these... 
whose names reappear again and 
again on Cunard passenger lists... 


there must be a reason! 


From a sound dollars-and-cents 


viewpoint alone Travel via Cunard 


has always been a "good buy” aC | 


offering the choice of the largest 
number of ships ... every type of 
accommodations . . . from the ultra- 
luxurious to the modest...and always 


the utmost value for your money. 


The overwhelming and consistent 


preference for Cunard ships cannot | 


be measured interms of money only... 
the distinction . . . the atmosphere 

.the perfection of a Cunard cross- 
ing have played their part. There is 
the unique feature of the ala carte 
menu, at no extra charge .. «the deft, 
competent service of the Anglo- 
Saxon steward “born to his work" 
and perfected by years of apprentice- 
ship and experience...there is the 
all 


almost daily service...123 sailings 


important convenience of an 


to Europe from April 1st to August 
16th. And last, but not least, there 


is the indefinable Cunard tradition, | 


the “know how", bred of 91 years 
of steamship management. 


Not content with past glories and 
achievements... Cunard announces the 
building of the new Super-Cunarder 
that will write afresh chapter 
in the history of transatlantic travel. 


Your Local Agent or 
25 Broadway, New York 


TRAVEL 


the tremendous changes that have 
taken place in Italy in recent years 
this is a very useful approach. After 
this introduction Mr. Marinoni de- 
scribes of the most interesting 
sections the country including 
Milan, Como, Venice, Siena, 
Rome, Perugia, Pisa, Genoa and 
many other places. 

Most readers are 
Radclyffe Dugmore’s 
life. His latest book, however, is a 
volume of travel and history—Cor- 
sica the Beautiful (Houghton Mifflin). 
He has written a delightful account 
of Corsican life in the principal cities 
and in the mountains and plains. He 
concludes his book with a brief out- 
line of Corsican history. 

A great deal has been written about 
the castles and great abbeys of Eng- 
land but very little attention has been 
paid to the humbler monuments of that 
| country—the old windmills and water 
| mills, canals, market houses, village 
ponds, moot halls, alms houses, stocks 
and pillories. In such humble things 
very essential part of the 
/ English character has found its ex- 
pression. The English Scene (Hough- 
ton Mifflin) an anonymous but charm- 
ingly written book, deals with the spirit 
of England and her social life and in- 
| dustrial history as it has been reflected 
jin these things. The book illus- 
trated with beautiful photographs and 
| will prove especially interesting to the 
close student of English life and his- 
| tory. 

Readers of Travel who are already 
familiar with the work of H. V. Mor- 


some 
of 
Lake 


with A. 
on wild 


familiar 
books 


as these a 


is 


ton will be interested to know that 
|his most recent book is Jn Search of 
| Ireland (Dodd, Mead). It is a rec- 
ord of a motor-car tour around the 
country and is characterized by the 
same qualities which have made his 


other books so popular. 

Greek Lands and Letters (Hough- 
ton Mifflin) by F. G. and A. C. E. 
Allinson an invaluable handbook 
for the traveler in Greece. This vol- 
|ume interprets Greece through its lit- 
|erature and its literature through local 
}association and environment. With- 
|out losing any of the flavor of a travel 
book it discourses on life, mythology, 
art, history, science and philosophy in 
ancient and modern Greece. 

The Bed-Book of Travel (Lippin- 
cott) is a series of essays and short 
stories by Richardson Wright. They 
are intended to be read (preferably 
in bed or berth) by “those who have 
been places, those who are going 
somewhere, and those who have 
| wanted to go.” 


is 


In the Jungle 


EW travelers in Central Africa 
| during recent years have had 
|more interesting experiences than the 
American woman, Dr. Janet Miller. 
She went into the Belgian Congo to 
establish a hospital for the treatment 
of sleeping sickness among the Bate- 


tela tribe. This section of Africa is 
known as “the white man’s grave” 
and life there is none too easy even 


for the strongest. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Miller lived in this primitive land and 
pitted her knowledge as a_ doctor 
against the savage witch doctors of 
the natives. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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(Continued from page 62) 


Her experiences during her stay in 
the Belgian Congo were extraordinary 
and she has written about them in her 


recent book Jungles Preferred 
(Houghton Mifflin). She describes 


how she lived with the people of the 
jungle and shared their life; how pig- 
mies, shyest of the jungle creatures, 
came hundreds of miles to see her; 
how proud warriors shared with her 
their jungle lore; how a native king 
visited her in state; how she sat on a 
native jury to deal with cases of the 
evil eye, as well as numerous other 
fascinating and dramatic things about 


life in the Congo. 
The Persians 
HERE has long been need for a 
short comprehensive book on Per- 
sia and all its aspects, geographical 
historical, artistic and literary. An 


English scholar, Sir E. Denison Ross. 


has attempted to answer this need with | 


his recent book The Persians (Oxford 
University Press). A handy, hand- 
somely illustrated little volume of 142 
pages, it succeeds admirably in doing 
what it intended. The Persians will 
prove useful both to the traveler and 
to the ordinary reader who want to 
familiarize themselves with the coun- 
try 
people. 


Leif Eriksson 
of 


University 


I“ Leif Eriksson, Discoverer 
dmerica (Oxford 

Press) Edward F. 
careful account of the voyages of the 
great Norseman who sailed to Amer- 
ica in 1003. 
exhaustive study of the Vinland sagas, 
recent finds of archeologists and the 
geography of the lands to which Leit 
Eriksson sailed. His book is care- 
fully documented, profusely illustrated 
and thoroughly competent in scholar- 
ship. 


Digging Up the Past 


LEONARD WOOLLEY J is 
eprobably one of the most dis- | 
tinguished living archeologists. In 


his most recent book, Digging Up the 
Past (Scribner's) 
methods the archeologist employs in 
his work. He tells how cities disap- 
pear and how, after they have been 
buried for centuries, they are located, 
uncovered and searched. He describes 
how the archeologist reconstructs the 
habits and customs of vanished peo- 
ples by means of the fragments which 
he finds. The book is simply written 
and is admirable for the layman who 
is interested in archeology. 

Another useful volume in the field of 
archeology and history is The History 
of the Maya (Scribner’s) by Thomas 
Gann and J. Eric Thompson. This 
book is an explanation of the origin of 
the Mayas, their history and _ their 
early period; and it contains an ac- 
count of their art, architecture, re- 
ligion, ceremonies, traditions and cus- 
toms. Thomas Gann was in charge 
of the recent expeditions of the Brit- 
ish Museum of Central America. J. 
Eric Thompson is assistant curator of 
the Field Museum. Their book is in- 
tended for the ordinary reader. 


and the achievements of a great 


Gray has given a| 


His book is based on an} 


he describes the | 


‘650 pays all expenses Be a 
BIBLE STUDY TOU 
be HOLY LAN 


GLORIOUS HOLIDAY. 


of 68 to 80 days, and a study tour of the | 
Holy Land—this splendid opportunity is 
now offered you for $650. : 

The Travel Institute of Bible Resear h 
non-profit Christian educational organ 
tion, is sponsoring a series of such tours ai 
minimum expense. The price of an Insti- 
tute tour includes everything—even visas. 
for your passports. You are free from 
worry. The Institute arranges all the de- 
tails of travel. " 

European and round the world exte 
sions ate also available. Write today. | . 4 


Bible House, New Y New York City 
LEADING 


Y STUDENT TOURS TO 


EUROPE) 


.-5 COUNTRIES@ 
ALL 


$370 x 
EXPENSES AND LA 


Become acquainted with our amazing travel 

values We specialize in economical 

European Tours for the intellectual elite 
CUNARD SUPREMACY—1 4,000 SATISFIED GUESTS 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Write for Booklet N 


Before You Visit 


Great Britain 


make yourself acquainted with 
the places you intend to see 


of Travel Books, Part II (gratis), 
which is entirely devoted to the ~ 
books on the counties, cities and ~ 
other sights of Great Britain and 
other European Cities. 


Foyles Can Supply the Books 


Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2., England | 


EUROPE 


8 Countries $535 


Memorable days with small, con- 
genial party. Excellent hotel and 
transportation service everywhere. 
Liberal sight-seeing. For complete — 
information write j 


TEMPLE TOURS 


448 Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


ACIFIC NORTHWEST 


All-Expense Plan Tours 
2 Weeks $200 #2" from Chicago 


The electrified, BAS supreme route 
Indian ceremonials, Mt. Rainier Nat’l Park, 
Columbia River Highway Seattle, Tacoma 
Puget Sound Cruise, Canadian Rockies, Lal 

Louise, Banff. Experienced escorts, jo 

companions, best accommodations. Just like’ 
a big house party. Everything included ex: 
ceptmeals. Alsoextensions to Yellow- : 
stone Park and Alaska, 


Yellowstone, Colorado 
Salt Lake City, 2 Weeks 
$177 (includes meals in 
Yellowstone) 


Yellowstone Park, thi 
Gallatin Gateway, 
Days $145 
(all maate included) 


Write for Boollets 
Geo. B. Haynes, Pass’r Traf. Mer. 
229 Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 


The MILWAUKEE Road 


Electrified Over the Rockies to the Se: 


1200-194 
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THE NE PO fe) aL Hania hn ATOR NOOO won i 
W ANTM en Penner MYT = 


ETROPOLIS OF ss THE LUXURY OF SERVICE 
HE BOSPORUS WITHOUT EXTRA COST 


The Travel Agency is Your Servant, Paid by The 


SOUL 


‘Continued from page 24) 


Transportation Company to Relieve You of All 
Detail and Worry. Foreign and Domestic Steam- 


ship, Hotel and Sightseeing Reservations Made 


TTR 


at Regular Tariff Rates. Complete Trips Planned 
for the Individual and for Groups, Conducted or 
Independent. Every Travel Agency Advertising in 


Travel is Equipped to Render Courteous and 


sacred camels do not start any 
from Scutari on their long an- 
voyage to Mecca, loaded with 
or the keepers of the holy places. 
Aoslem calendar has been aban- 
The Gregorian is in use. The 
of the religious festivals have 
accordingly revised. The Turk 
ist much of his piety. 
te, the Ramazan, the holy mouth 
am, is still celebrated with con- 
ible fervor: Ramazan sweets are 
cold, rams with gilded horns and 
1x on forehead are still sacrificed, 
the soaring minarets of the im- 
{| mosques—many have two, 


Complete Service. : ) 


LET AN EXPERT MAKE ALL YOUR ARRANGEMENTS ] 


4 EUROPE A 
Small Conducted Groups 
8 COUNTRIES—$495 
: Most Travel by Motor 


10 Countries — 100 Days | 
$1,000—All Expenses 


Travel by private motor through Spain, 
Andorra, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, Mexico and Cuba. An 
ideal journey, done ina delightfully modern 
manner. Booking now for sailing April 24th. = i 
Write for particulars and literature to 5 i 


CARAVAN CRUISES, Inc. | 


General Motors Building New York City 


ENGLAND CALLING! 


Visit Places of Interest in Private 
Saloon Car 
TOURS 
Arranged and Conducted by 
Experienced Owner-Driver 
EILEEN LAWTHER 
33 Tedworth Square, London, S.W.3 
or c/o Travel, 7 W. 16th St., New York 
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four and six—are illuminated at 4 UPTON -uis MOTOR | 
s with rings and swinging lines hs CLOSE rhame UNIVERSITY THRU 
ghts that make the skyline of iL _STUDENT TOURS EUROPE 


Visit Asia’s wont te ee cm] WEEKS 
great persona. ities. e most 
glorious experienceof mylife,”” A 385 
say 300 expeditionists. 11 weeks. Bales 
Student class, $520. All in- Big 
clusive. Our 6th year. Write 
MS for Folder V. ine 
1¢ ERA TRAVELS ° 
PACIEIS., Seattle > 112 E- 19th St., New York 


START FROM ANY POINT IN U.S. A. 
TRAVEL IN FINE BIG CAR 
STUDENT WILL CONDUCT PRIVATE PARTY 
PLAN YOUR OWN TOUR—OR GO AS YOU 
PLEASE—LOWEST RATES—FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION ADDRESS—T. TAYLOR, 

1207 PENN AVE., DENVER, COLO. 


aboul during Ramazan so mag- 
snt and fairy-like. Yet, it was 
rent in the past. For one thing, 
lights now are electric bulbs, in- 
1 of the fine old crystal bowls 
1 with oil. The Ramazan is the 
K’s Christmas Season and it still 
s its traditional hold upon him; 
many lesser holidays he has al- 
t forgotten. 

Then the muezzin appears in the 


* EUROPE 


Selected Groups — Expertenced 
Management —, Expert Leadershtp 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL ma 
110 EAST 42 STREET N.Y. 


PT 


MT CC 


ttc CCC ccs To MT 


MOTOR EUROPE EUROPE BENNETT’S 


Party limited toten. Eight countries. In Groups or Independently 2 
4,500 miles. All by motor. Experienced With every detail arranged-in advance by Travel Bureau . 
680 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


PM 


leadership. Interesting itinerary. travel experts, yet at no greater expense. 
Tours of one month, 53 days, 62 days, 79 days. 


ery of the minaret, and whines the 
lo cry—“Allahu Akbar!’ God is 
at! (five times) .. . “Ashadw an 
‘aha ill’ Allah!” 1 testify there is 
Sod but God! (twice) ... “Haya 


June 26—September 5 
Price, $930 


R. ROBERT HERLING 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


ART o™+ FRENCH 


vv yencueverayesnv eddy 1 ve40O0U00 000A 000 ENO ET OAT 


580 Fifth Avenue 


PT 


Be) 
STUDY-TRAVEL GROUPS 


12 Offices thruout Europe 


> MUSIC Featuring Conducted and Independent 


Specialized Travel Service : Trips to 


New York, N. Y. Scandinavian Countries 


unanniana 
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MEXICO — 2 WAYS oF EUROPE 


Conducted Summer Tours By PRIVATE MOTOR : 


s-salati!” Come to prayer!... 
vya alal-halah!” Come to salva- L E 
1 old Hassan gravely kneels for ; coo SOUTH 4 = 
yer. But before he bows he turns oon ais SUMMER — ERIC, 


q 
MNT 


kwards the visor of his Frank cap : 5 to Out-of-the-way Places a EsorenSe 
that he can touch the ground with | 2 BRsure'“Galtere, keonomy. 9000 0 ALSO COURIER SERVICE FOR $12 Per Day U 
forehead. Pathetic is his figure. miles sea travel. 1300 miles rail deluxe. INDEPENDENT TRAVELERS \ ie 
B z pees = 19 colorful cities. Two glorious months, ist Class A jes desired. Wri = 
looks like a weary cyclist going | = Allinclusive. Write for Folder E. THRUOUT my jcOunETes |Gesire ca Es 2 
sugh some strange, solemn exer- | PACIFIC ERA TRAVELS, INC. C.W. WEIANT CHARLES A. JOLEY & CO.,Inc. = i 


55 West 42nd St. New York 


a : 307 Crary Bldg., Seattle 112 E. 19th St., New York 111 W. 57 St., N. Y. C. Circle 6088 


sn 
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“MUSIC LOVERS” TOUR # BERMUDA + 
of EUROPE E 6-8-9-12 days or longer - 


aan 


sium 


Birdseye Tour of Europe 


SAILING JULY 3rd 


sey UH 


MUNICH and BEYREUTH 46 Days—8 Countries I PENS! Soe 87 up 
FESTIVALS by Private Motor Hotel-Sightseeing C 


$495 


Other,European Tours from $365 up. Write 


CHARLES A. JOLEY & Co., Inc. 
111 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. Circle 6088 


52 Days—$635 
Sailing July 3rd—Lectures on Boat 


VARSITY VOYAGES 
111 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. Circle 6088 


Write for booklet, tells what to wear, 
see, do, tip, and costs, etc. 


SIMMONS TOURS 


1344 Broadway New York 


MO 
PTR CC 


POTTER 
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EU ROP | = JRUFE SOVIET RUSSIA . 
2L EXPENSES S$ 3 7 O::, AND LAND $ Kye) price deflation hits travel. IS NOW READY FOR VISITORS. = i 
5 All Expense tours. f 

FIVE cou NTRI ES New Tourist. Cabin anips: COLORFUL! EASCINATING! 
Become acquainted with our amazing UNFORGETTABLE! 


$7.50 a day covers every- 
travel values. We specialize in economical Ba 8 cease sue Tours, Individual or Group. Low Rates. 
European Tours for the intellectual elite. Interesting Itineraries. Fifth Year. 


A 
Day, sightseeing, tips. Most 
Cunard Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied guests. 
AMALGAMATED BANK 


Sensational Travel Value 
ever offered. Send for 

STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB - CITY 

_ 551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Write for Booklet N 13 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


a» 


booklet. 
VACATION CLUB, Inc. 
333 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
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pep pone 
The PERSONAL TOUCH E U RO ad E | Eminent Critics Can’t All be Wrong : 


tO, VOR tOGr, Of. -o esr. 


ee your local travel agent or drop a note to Dean and Dawson, Fe : about 
and have them errange your next trip to Europe. Your tour will be s 6 ) 
“personally planned” by specialists who have lived in Europe .. . who Winifred Holtby Ss 


know their Europe from every angle. No matter where you intend to 
go, or when, or how, a D. & D. “personally planned” tour is the nicest, 
least troublesome way of doing it. Everything is arranged for you per- 
sonally ...59 foreign branches are at your service where you need 
them most ...in Europe. 


Independent Tours—Private Motor Tours 
Individually planned with that “personal touch.”’ 


DEAN & DAWSON, Limited 


512 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Specialists in European travel since 1871 
DmaDi=D me Diz Dadi Dm Diz Daz. 


Read what the English critics say of the latest book of this 
Tising young novelist—a deft and distinguished satire of 
London life. 


ARNOLD BENNETT—“. _ . of ROGER PIPPETT—“Easily the 
a@ various picturesqueness... wittiest novel of the season.” 


strongly conceived, carefully “ F 
} -Plannedand admirably written.” $+ P. B. MAIS—“A delightful 


Diz 


LONDON WEST END HOTELS 


HOTEL SOMERSET, ORCHARD ST., W. 1. Telephone: Welbeck 8311 book—Meredithian humor.” 
(Adjoining Selfridges) . Ro 
HOTEL QUEBEC, MARBLE ARCH, W. 1. Telephone: Welbeck 9141 } FRANK SWINNERTON—: Will SYLVIA LYND—* ‘Poor Caro- 
THE SEYMOUR, SEYMOUR ST., W. 1. Telephone: Welbeck 7464 attract a great deal of attention line’ is a novel alight with 
Three noted hotels wth over 500 Rooms, each fitted h. and ec. water and tele- ss admirable --.+I_ shall be cleverness in every sentence.” 
phones. Central heating. Ample Lounges. Sitting Rooms. Bath Rooms, etc. surprised if it is not a success.”’ 
Room, Breakfast and Bath from 10/6 per day ° ($2.75). : V. S. PRITCHETT —“Her breezy 
Room, including all meals from 17/6 per day ($4.50). : GERALD GOULD—« ‘Poor Car- satirical farce whizzes through 
Self-contained Suites, Sit., Bed., sary Toilet, 42/- daily oline’...is funny and pathetic g ‘Poor Caroline’ is) ea 
(Meals as required.) : > ” = 
Tariffs from “Travel,” 7 W. 16th St., New York. and true. Its characters live. tremely funny.” 


Baggage Insurance 


Just as Convenient— 


for our policy holders to collect a loss 
through our agents in China, Japan 
and India. As it isin— 


LONDON, PARIS and NEW YORK 


Special rates to members of the 
National Travel Club 


LEWIS C. SMITH AGENCY 


24 STONE STREET 


Can you afford to miss it? $2.50 
ee 
. The Unvarnished Biography of the Glamorous Ruler 


4 of the 

4 run “Arabian Nights” 
: «° CALIPH @ 
al-Kashid 2" 
$ BAGDAD 3 


NORWAY 


SWEDEN—DENMARK 
4 High Grade Tours 
Request Booklet N-3 


EUROPE 


A Diversified Offering of 
25 Escorted Tours 
Request Booklet E-3 


NEW YORK 
Independent 83 Rue Taitbout 26 Cannon St. By GABRIEL AUDISIO 
Itineraries arranged by Specialists Pacis London F G4 : ‘ ‘ E 
in foreign travel. Our NEW booklet : 5 e The Arabian Nights were right. Harun al-Rashid was no saint but 3 
-3 ines 25 iti ies - 
DUCED RATES ee ; e j re is who aati women and song. But he was far more than 
Write for Booklet specifying Tour « p Cis. € was, 1n reality, to the Moslem world what Charlemagne was 
in Which disoreticn Atwater Travel Service ; to Christendom. Under him the Power of Islam was at its eens and 
Gillespie, Kinports & Beard 968 Lexington Ave., New York Bagdad was the jeweled center of the world. Here is a Spirited biog- 
Travel Agency SUMMER EUROPEAN TOURS = raphy by a distinguished Orientalist—the latest, and one of the most % 
5 snd el tigate i gs @ ee Unusual Features— Reasonably Priced fascinating, of McBride's famous Oriental Biographies. IlTus., $3.50 
8 West 40th St. New York City 
Tel. Pennsylyania 6-4198 Booklet on Request : ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY, 7 West 16th St., New York 


Independent Travel—Cruises ae ea eee ne i 
Steamship Tickets— Official Agent : ee nas Sree nee 2 adored 


EUROPE $295 


SCANDINAVIA — RUSSIA 


See Paris, Versailles and London. RES SMG RR os ee ee 
For 30 years we have been con- Direct Passenger Service to 2 a million wives x 
i ; Ss ~ 
ducting tours of small, congenial SH eDyNIN DA ee E would: rend ff 1. THE WISE VI RGINS 
parties to Europe. Excellent Z hee Pens this novel 
: : Connecting to 4 orts in the Baltic > en Se 
ees and liberal AMERICAN SCANTIC. LINE fj there would be 50% e+ 
§ : &- . Ideal Accommodations. Outside Rooms. One Class. B fewer dirorces.” ) 
Write today for full details. Gonce prices A magnificent story of 
& MsCORMAC » Inc. ee ae woe 
TEMPLE TOURS 5 Broadway, N. Y. C. Digby 4-6700 the sex problem — a 


novel that flings down 
a challenge to every 
wife and husband. The 


Green Hill Farms H famous author of SOR- 2 * Sue talked to me of Kant and God, 


RELL AND SON has And Keats and Samuel Hoffenstein, 


2448 Park Sq. Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


DRIVE YOURSELF IN EUROPE 


rates from City Line and Lancaster Avenue never veritten a richer eae = had SRE ASS abroad 
ev z S n ypt and in Palestine; 
$6 $39 $135 OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA RS more dramatic storv. : . You never really would suspect 
daily weekly monthly Radiates_an air of quiet dignity and 7th LARGE PRINTING Sees ets by ua rege 
cars with chauffeur . . . caravans males ae piace aa 


Teposs. Golf, Tennis, Swimming, For- S 
mal Gardens, Therapeutic Department, 3 W A R W | C i 
Broker’s Office. E: 


DEEPING’S 


most challenging novel 
32.00 e McBRIDE 


new cars on repurchase guarantee 


EUROPE ON WHEELS INC. 
218 Madison Ave., New York 


Caledonia 5-1890 


nd taxicabs; 
so hot, 
new a lot! 


EUROP 
AU SP eRe Lal A SEND ee 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand NEW BOOK rm 


This and 84 others may be found in 


MANHATTANS 


The Well-Equipped Royal Mail Steamers = : 
“AORANGD ne ae ee mua oance 14 ROUND TRIP S.S. TICKETS .$185 up BRONXES AND QUEENS 
“NIAGARA” ~~ - May 27; July 22:" Sept. 16 INDEPENDENT TRIPS .. . 269 « | 

“MONOWAI” - -'- June 24 | CONDUCTED TOURS .... 439 « } BY WILFRED J. FUNK 


Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 


For fares, ete., apply Can. Pacific palrey. MARTIN TRAVEL BUREAU 


Drawings by Russeut Patterson 


Can. Pac. Bidg., Mad. Ave., 44th St.. NLT Yes! [2. ROBERT M. MCBRIDE & CO., 7 West 16th St, N. ¥. 
or to the Canadian Australasian Royal Mail 375 FIFTH AVEN | 
Line, 999 Hastings St. W., Vancouver, B. C. ! Leper 

In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL THE HADDON CRAFTSMEN 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


IT LAST— the popular Travel Books of the day at $1 | 
McBride Dollar Travel Books | 


cover the important countries abroad and our own places of romance book on this list that will point the way. These books are not only full 
at home. From the most popular travel books on the lists of all pub- —_ of practical help ine suggestion but, in the romance of their subjects, 
lishers have been chosen these notable volumes. Whether you are are as entertaining as fiction. Here is a chance to know your own 
planning a trip abroad of expect to tour your own country there is a world at a trifling cost. 


tiges = cpl) 


authors whose 


Many 


HANDSOME IN APPEARANCE 
Full library size, 544 by 84% inches. 
andsomely E in cloth, ] 


ry 


stamped, te 
paper trom the plates of the EXpensiv | 
editions, these books are worthy of a R a) BY A N Cc E re) F F A R id L A Cc E § 

place . the finest library. The end : i | 
Ga soa inan four <a'eighe fall These volumes constitute the cream of books on far places, / 

size illustrations and often a large . : . x ; 

nah: i F paving the way for the prospective traveler and bringing the ) 


thrill and glamor of foreign lands to those who stay at home. 
i THE CALL OF ENGLAND, by H. VY. 11 SPANISH TOWNS AND PEOPLE, by 


Morton. In the company of Robert Medill McBride. Vivid pictures embrac- 
; Y er * 3 


In their original edition 
these books sold at $ 


from $2 to $5. Now you 


may have them in this ing and entertai of yns you tour ars city of the adopted 
fine new edition printed the British countryside. F Cc glam 10rous Country ot a | 
from original plates at 2 WHEN YOU GO TO LONDON, by H. 1 past. 
V. Morton. Here is achieved a calendar which 12 COME WITH ME THROUGH.£ITALY, 
will make every day of a visit to London a by choonmaker Here are the outstand- 


ory, beauty and romance 
historic and colorful country. 
13 PLANNING A pha ABROAD, by Ed- 


sable guide con- 


satisfying holiday. The inevitable book for the 
visitor to the British capital. 
3 HERE'S IRELAND, by Harold 


Around the circuit of this fas 


MeBride Doilar Tr 
Backs may be oe 
from all book 
uf mere cor M 
erder dirse? from 
blishers use 


Blarney, Killarney, Dublin, 


coupon below State and Ulster. A charming picture of Ire- abroad. / 
land today. 14 THROUGH EUROPE ON TWO DOL- 

4 FRANCE FROM SEA TO SEA, by Arthur LARS A DAY, by Frank ‘Schoonmaker: & 
Stanley Riggs. Through this. book one may both h Be = wag tip 
cover France from see 10 sea : £ = ene se pee dy) YOUR Gain fulfilled: 
distinction and rare discrimi y This book tells how it is done. | 

5 COME WITH ME THROUGH FRANCES oo ee ee WORT 
Petes Feet Ay, entertaining cal EUROPE, by Albert B. Osborne. A delightful 
sentisee eet Sera ae PR Pary ae Erie appr = he really worth while things to 
every conceivable bit of SEARO of use to See oad. A short cut to the ues in Europe. 
i tevcles 16 Se OF DESTINY, by uire Belloc. 

6 THE PARIS THAT’S NOT IN THE Tow ns which have been marked by ‘de —s of | 

S ach cr r b aut has a 4a 
GUIDE BOOKS, by Basil Woon. arts telling eres he pian aS of hi Si ahs ; 


with a cocktail at the Ritz, this gay 
free whirl. A stroll up the Cha 


17 BAGHDAD AND POINTS EAST, by 


Robert J. Casey. From the Madieliensah to 


luncheon at Ciro’s and the city is ours. Fae hh ae AS eae 
: amascus; by motor caravan to Palmyra, along 
7 RIVIERA TOWNS, by Herbert Adams Gib- the Euphr tes to Baghdad and adjacent cities.s | 
bons. A mellow guide to, as well as interpreta- A magic foumey in a narrative that has the | 
tion of, the picturesque winter playground of quality of the Arabian Nights. 
Europe. 18 IN COLDEST AFRICA, by Carveth Wells. 
8 ALONG THE PYRENEES, by Paul Wil- Carveth Wells is the man who has gained 
a I NT stach. The w ork of a Stes ie pers right and F Fun f i ble fauna and flora 
: Robert M. McBride & Co., historian, this is not only a Je to the noble § to Lapland. In this t 
‘ 7 West 16th Street, New York pone In fon Intry Sane by Spa and France as he w y about his African ; 
\ Please send me the McBRIDE DoLLaR ' ut also a dramauc historica pageant. exp orations and adventures. 
! TraveL Books encircled below. I enclose } 9 ISLANDS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN, i9 THE OUT TRAIL, by Mary Roberts Rine- 
: $x. plus roc postage for each volume. j eget by Paul Wilstach. A garland of islands of hart. Our vast Western play ;ground, mountain 
' mot up to my expectations it is understood | never-staling enchantment—Majorca, Corsica, rails, the wonders of the Painted Desert, an- 
that I may return them within five days in | Monte Cristo, Elba, Sicily, Malta, Rhodes, cient pueblos and their copper-colored inhabi- 
‘ good condition and get my money back. : Cyprus, etc. The mighty drama of their history tants. cliff dwellers, Petrified Forest. etc. 
‘ (Encircle the numbers of books you want) | and their present-day charm. 20 UNDER THE SKY IN CALIFORNIA, by 
eae 5 9 13 PF. 10 SEA AND SARDINIA, by D. H. Lawrence. Charles uncis Saunders. The Ca Gtoriat of 
apy 6 10 14 ite The unspoiled island of Sardinia is presented mountain, desert and canyon as well as the 
a - 11 15 19 | in that brilliant manner that made D. H. Law- charms of the more conventional aspects of 
1 4 8 12 16 20. 3 rence one of the greatest of modern novelists. the Golden State. | 
a Name 8 oc Ss 55 SRR A. ae SR ne ‘ 


Seas Pasi cent fae Robert M. McBride & Co., Publishers,7 West 16th Street, N.Y. 


Route of the New 
North Coast Limited 


The Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone 


The Grand Canyon alone is worth a visit 
to Yellowstone, but the geysers, painted 
terraces, lakes, forests, waterfalls, wild 
animals and innumerable other attractions 
make it the most amazing of all the parks. 
Go comfortably by train, on the Northern 
Pacific’s ‘Yellowstone Comet.” Enter 


From Painting by Thomas Moran, which hangs in National Gallery of Art at Washington 


Gardiner Gateway, leave via Cody Road 
or the Bozeman-Gallatin Way. Individual 
or escorted trips—Complete tour of Yel- 
lowstone Park only $45-to- $54. 

If you are interested in a Yellowstone 
Vacation, write E. E. Nelson, 388 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


